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THE LOW SUN. 


LEVEL Sun, thy broken rays 

Lie on the winding meadow ways, 
And by the stream long shadows fling 
From willow-trees that hedge the spring. 


© level Sun, thy rays are tipped 

As wands in thy soft circle dipped; 
Low-flying birds, touched as they pass, 
Flirt gilded wings from grass to grass. 


© level Sun, these broken rays 

Presage another death of days; 

On meadow ways shades pricked by light 

Move, merge, and darken into night. 
Maroaretr Surron Briscoe. 


THE CHEERY WIFE. 


\ EN are more easily disheartened than women in the 
4 always renewed struggle of every day. The husband, 
weary with the perplexities of business, disappointed where 
he had anticipated success, and at the end together of 
strength and patience, looks forward eagerly to the nightly 
home-coming 

As he treads quickly along the familiar street, runs up 
his own steps, turns his own latch-key, it is as if he had 
been on a long journey and were entering port. Without 
separating the different component parts of his pleasure, he 
feels beforehand the thrill of the greeting he will receive 
from wife and children. The little lad will rush to meet 
him, the pretty daughter will hold up her face for a kiss, the 
baby will clap hands and coo and pat-a-cake, and the wife, 
bless her! will preside over the whole scene, its queen and 
guardian angel. 

A cheery wife is not obtrusively and unsympathetically 
mirthful when her husband is gloomy. She beguiles him 
from his weariness and melancholy by gentle words, tender 
caresses, a comfort@ble chair, a good dinner. She has some- 
thing entertaining to relate, for a variety of delightful inci- 
dents make up the day for her, while the man she loves is 
in the toiling moiling world down-town. Something of 
visitors, of the children, of a letter she has received, of a 
book she has read, is woven into the brightness of her even- 
ing chat. She is herself a winsome picture, daintily neat, 
and restful. to the eye. The pride of possession has been 
merged in the man’s consciousness into the repose of entire 
and blessed confidence, so that the two little words “ my 
wife” mean on the husband’s lips as much of heaven as is 
ever compressed into a phrase of human language. 

Of course it is all wrong when this cheerful disposition, 
this beautiful altruism, is wholly the endowment of the wife. 
A husband is churlish who will not reciprocate in kind 
when his wife does her utmost to uplift him from despon- 
dency, to fill him with hope when he is downcast, to cheat 
him of fear and foreboding. She shows him that she be- 
lieves in his pluck, his ability, his resources, and thus she 
gives him faith in himself—an immense re-enforcement in 
the battle which is ever surging around him. 

To her, this cheery being, doing angel's work in the home- 
ly sphere of her consecrated wifehood, the husband should 
offer the tribute of his evident appreciation. 

Admiration is her due, and praise and unstinted love. 
Compliment and courtesy, small surprises of gift and grace- 
ful acts of daily consideration, enable her to keep the sun- 
shine in her own soul. The cheery wife is the sweeter and 
the dearer if she is companioned on her journey by the open- 
ly devoted husband. 

Men would sometimes stare in astonishment if told how 
much their wives set store by, to use an expressive provin- 
cialism, little tokens of affection and respectful attentions 
before others. ‘‘ John,” said a cheery wife one day, “‘is al- 
ways lovely to me when we are alone, but he snubs me 
thoughtlessly in the presence of his mother, and even before 
our grown-up daughters. If there is a difference of opinion, 
he ranges himself on their side, not on mine, the dear fel- 
low! He likes being in the opposition in public.” 

In these circumstances it is difficult for a wife to maintain 
her equanimity of spirit and demeanor. She grows silent 
and meditative, and ceases to be cheery, and the whole fam- 
ily have then the sense of enduring an unmerited grievance. 
For the cheery wife is seldom suffered to take a vacation. 
It is expected of her that she will carry light into all life’s 
shadowy places, and, to do her justice, she seldom disap- 
points those who believe in her magic and dwell under her 
gracious sceptre. 


NEW YORK IN SUMMER. 


yr TWIL- 
LER’S veranda 
to-day was almost as 
deserted as a club win- 
dow on a Saturday 
night in August. On- 
ly a knot of people 
were there in the far- 
ther corner. They 


Mater fn Leillein 
were deep in a discus- 
sion. Some one had 


proposed a plan for getting out of town. 

‘| cannot see why any one wants to go away,” said Mr. 
Benedict, sitting as usual on the whole length of his spine, 
He 














his elbows on the cushioned arms, his hands upright. 





* summer resort. Fo 


_ob yes, the children! 
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locked and unlocked them with a movement back and forth 
as he spoke. ‘“ New York is cooler than any other — 
There’s always a breeze twice aday. Your rooms are large. 
You can have your own bath. You can get a good dinner 
anywhere. You are perfectly independent. Amusements 
never fail you. When = don’t want the theatre you can 
have the roof-garden. There's no reason in the world why 





‘any one in search of comfort should ever go away to find it. 


Southerners used to understand this when they made it a 
rs are beginning to understand it; 
they all place their visits here at this time.” 

** But the ugliness of it all—you forget the ugliness,” said 
Miss Gaspar. Her work, I knew, kept her in town. “I 
don’t mind anything else, but a perfectly hopeless sense of 
Cespair takes possession of me every spring when I realize a 
summer in town with its ugliness is to begin, It means the 
houses of all the people you know tight shut, only the front 
basement windows unfastened, showing the care-takers with- 
in engaged at some homely task. And it means the houses 
of all the people you don’t know wide open, the gas flarin 
high at night, the man of the family in his shirt sleeves read- 
ing. Then the boarding-houses are all full, and the board- 
ing-house door-step thick with people at night. All day 
long the uptown streets are deserted, except for an occasional 
straggler. You never meet a woman you ever saw before 
except at Delmonico’s. Every man stares so, too, in the 
street, if you go where they are. You feel like a curiosity, 
ora member of some prosperous Variety company—you don't 
know which. You don’t even want to dress well, for fear 
of being conspicuous, and when you are shabby you lose 
your self-respect as you have never done before. And then 
it is so dirty and dusty, and every one mops the face. It 
wouldn't be half as desolate and hideous, I believe, if people 
in the horse-cars and on the streets were not forever stopping 
to mop their faces. I never saw a single soul mop a face 
while I was in Paris, yet it was just as warm there. It 
made the heat so much easier to bear. Then the noise here! 
No one ever heard anything like it in some streets. It fol- 
lows you away afterwards, even into the country, and dings 
and reverberates in your ears for days, just as when you 
have looked long at the sun you can see dozens of little suns 
everywhere about you, even when you've turned away. 
Nobody understands this about noise until he bas suffered 
from it, and got the vibrations well into his brain. And, 
All the energY of their vigorous little 
bodies concentrated in their throats.” 

Miss Gaspar suddenly laughed, a merry, contagious laugh, 
in which we joined with smiles, without knowing exactly 
why. She had spoken very rapidly, enumerating the de- 
tails of a wretched environment in a breathless way, and 
with an impetuosity that had inevitably led to its own ex- 

losion. here are some women—and they are always 
ovable—whose pent-up periods of wrath are always dissi- 
pated in laughter. Their sense of humor even over their 
own miseries saves them from collapse. 

“ 1 did not know it was all so bad,”*she said, “‘ until I went 
to describe it. I sound like a discontented child. But, 
really, the people who talk philosophically about New York 
in summer are not the women who have to stay here. How 
can one, for instance, ever get to a roof-garden?” 

Miss Gaspar clearly intended this last question to divert 
attention from her, having repented already of her outburst. 
This led us all into a general talk about New York. Mrs. 
Van Twiller was quiet. She told me afterwards she had 
a thinking of something for the summer to make us all 

appy. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TWO STRUGGLES. 


Doge Darwin’s great thought of Evolution took posses- 
sion of scientific minds, there have been several phases 
of it which seemed very discouraging to women. If there 
are in that sex any anxious souls who still feel such solici- 
tudes, the remedy is just now at hand in that most readable 
and vigorous book, the Lowell Institute lectures of Henry 
Drummond on “The Ascent of Man.” On reading them 
it becomes at once plain why they excited such admiration 
on their delivery, and why women were especially loud in 
their applause. The new form in which he places Darwin’s 
central doctrine is one in which they are especially con- 
cerned. Darwin, it will be remembered, held that all the 
variations of species were due to the advantages, slight at 
first, which belonged to favored individuals or families in 
the tremendous struggle for life which forever occupies the 
animal world. These slight advantages, becoming accentu- 
ated in successive generations, gave us in nature the same 
results obtained by art in certain trained races, as the swift- 
ness of the horse, the varied gifts of the dog, and the multi- 
form varieties of the pigeon family. This view is now gener- 
ally accepted among scientific men, although there are those 
who think that Darwin emphasized it too much, and that 

rt of the change occurs in the individual animal, and not 
in the slow development of his race—thus reverting to the 
earlier doctrines of Lamarck. Be this as it may, the Strug- 
gle for Life is now recognized as an essential factor in the 
evolution of lower creation. Now comes Professor Drum 
mond, and calls attention to the fact that this Struggle for 
Life is only half the truth, and that the Struggle for the Life 
of Others is the other half. The two, he maintains, act and 
react upon one another. ‘‘ Any Evolution which is based 
upon a single factor is as untrue as the old Geology. It is 
only when both the Struggle for Life and the Struggle for 
the Life of Others are kept in view that any scientific theory 
of Evolution is possible.” 

But how does this affect the position of woman? Very 
plainly. So long as the Struggle for Life was the only thing 
to be considered, her place was subordinate. Wherever 
there was to be direct contest, man must lead, and all that 
she could do was to convey, through parentage, some trans- 
mitted gift to her particular offspring—some new swiftness, 
some sheltering color—which might help her great-great- 
grandchildren to hold their own where others failed. But 
the moment you introduce the Struggle for the Life of Others 
into the problem you enter woman's world, the world of self- 
sacrifice. This world begins, as Mr. Dfummond well points 
out, with parentage, and it concentrates itself most visibly 
on the mother. The Struggle for Life is the Self-regarding 
function; the Struggle for the Life of Others is the Other- 
regarding function. ‘‘One begets competition, self-asser- 
tion, war; the other usefulness, self-effacement, peace. One 
is Individualism, the other Altruism.” But the leader in 
this altruism is woman. There are many instances in the 
animal world where the male takes no care for the young, 
or is even—as in the breeding of rabbits—a source of danger 
to them; while it is the mother who is true to them. This 
does not begin in the very lowest orders of nature, where the 
mother scarcely knows that she is such, but we see the germs 
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of it in those next higher, where the mother lavishes herself 
in ante-natal efforts for the child she will never see. ‘‘ The 
land-crabs of the West Indies descend from their homes in 
the mountains once a year, march in procession to the sea, 
deposit thejr eggs, and come away.” ‘‘ The butterfly places 
the ears of her young on the very leaf which the comin 
caterpillar likes the most, and on the under side of the leaf 
where they will be least exposed;” but she dies soon after, 
and will never see her ring, nor would she know it if 
she did, nor could she help it if she knew it, for it is a cater- 
pillar, not a winged thing. It is only when we come amon 
the higher orders of being that the Struggle for the Life 
of fn sap-teen. 4 conspicuously to show itself. The African 
hunters d the lioness among her cubs more than the lion. 
But the lion helps to defend them; and*there is no more hu- 
man figure in nature than that of the gorilla sitting all “ye 
with his back against the trunk of a tree in order that his 
mate and her young may be secure among the branches 
above. But the prime and conspicuous type of Mr. Drum- 
| a ay ‘* Other-regarding function” is the mother, not the 
ather. 
Note now, as we come still h 
high function develops itself. No human mother can make 
eater physical sacri for her young, while these sacrifices 
fast, than the animal mother. peculiarity is that with 
the animal mother they last but a very little while. ‘* A sheep 
knows her own lamb only while it isa lamb.” ‘‘ A lioness 
will bleed for ber cub to-day, and in to-morrow’s struggle 
for life contend with it to the death.” It is only in the 
human being that, as Mr. Fiske has finely pointed out, the 
riod of childhood lasts longer than in the lower animals, 
ause there is something incomparably more important to 
be developed. ‘‘ Love, then, had no chance,” says Professor 
Drummond, “ until the Human Mother came. To her alone 
was given a curriculum long a to let her graduate in 
the school of the affections.” AJl this career came into 
the world with the first savage mother and her child. “A 
few score more of centuries, a few more millions of mothers, 
and the germs of patience, carefulness, tenderness, sympathy, 
and self-sacrifice will have rooted themselves in er. 
For this every attribute of woman is needed, every trait that 
differences her from man. Not active strength, but passive 
endurance; not rapid energy, but the quality that can wait; 
not the masculine power to hold through arduous days, but 
the feminine power to endure sleepless nights—these are the 
gifts that woman has needed for her especial work. Mon 
has guided the Struggle for Life; she has guided the Strug- 
gle for the Life of Others. That struggle has begun later, 
but it will last longer; as Professor Drummond has pointed 
out, every step in Evolution henceforward will call more 
and more for the virtues that are called feminine; less and 
less for those called masculine. The Struggle for Life will 
grow less desperate, but the Struggle for the Life of Others 
will endure. T. W. H. 


=a OUR PARIS 
| LETTER 


se news first came to me of the assassination of the 

President of the French Republic when the maid 
brought in my coffee in the morning. This maid assumes 
the most solemn and serious manner over the smallest do- 
mestic detail, and it was in the tone of voice that habitually 
precedes some such announcement as that the milkman had 
come late that day, or the baker had made a mistake in the 
rolls, that she began: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, they have (‘‘ forgotten 
what?” I said to myself)—they have assassinated President 
Carnot. He is dead.” ‘‘ Dead?” I exclaimed, starting up. 
‘*What are you saying, Marie? Run get me my paper.” 
And in five minutes I was reading the details of that terrible 
and inexplicable tragedy that had burst upon France and the 
entire world like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. The ma- 
chinery of the universe that seems so solid had suddenly 
cracked; the whole structure was tottering. 

Of course by this time you have read it all over and over 
again. Was there ever anything more pathetic than Madame 
Carnot’s letter, in the same paper that announced the mur- 
der of her husband, written the day before to the Mayor of 
Lyons? ‘‘ Monsieur the Mayor,” it said, ‘‘ you are a phy- 
sician. I beg of you to watch a little over my husband, 
who came back from one of his last journeys very much ex- 
hausted. Be so good as to see that he does not walk too 
much, does not stand more than two hours at a time.” And 
so on, with a list of recommendations, so that the anxious 
wife might shadow the husband, whose bealth had been deli- 
cate,even while he was away from her, with her devoted care. 
The few lines revealed so much of the two characters in 
their simple words. The President, absolutely forgetful of 
self, entirely absorbed in duty, the wife, ever thinking for 
him. her life lost in his as his was in that of his country. 
And on the very day of the assassination were published for 
the first time the marriage banns of the President's oldest un- 
married son, Ernest, with Mile. Marguerite Chiris, so that it 
was a moment of special féte in the Carnot family, as it was a 
moment.of special féte for France, who celebrated her peace, 
prosperity, and the rise of all her industries in the exposition 
at Lyons. The nation seemed like one stupefied at the an- 
nouncement of the calamity. The air was heavy with that 
sorrow which, when it falls thus upon an entire country, 
seems like an atmosphere that one can see and touch. 

My personal recollections of President Carnot are natu- 
rally not many, but they are such as to have given me an 
extremely sympathetic conception of him, not alone as a 
President but as a man. The first time I saw him was on 
the occasion of just such a visit to the provinces as he was 
making at the moment of the fatal blow. This was at Nice, 
and it was the first time, I think, that the departments on 
the French Riviera had been visited by either King or 
Presidevt since their separation from Italy. All Provence 
was en féte,and fétes are nowhere more charming than in 
Provence. Nice, to begin with, forms a natural amphi- 
theatre, lying between the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
and the snow-covered peaks of the Maritime Alps; and on 
the President’s arrival the town from one end to the other 
was immaculately fresh and dainty, and decorated with 

Ims and flowers like a lady’s bower. I well remember the 

xandbills, containing an appeal to the populace from the 
municipal council, that were distributed in the morning, with 
their broad meridional humor. “ Citizens,” they read, ‘since 
Nice has made her toilette to-day to receive the President 
of the French Republic, we beg of you to see that in no way 
the freshness of that toilette is impaired. See that no one 
throws so much as a piece of paper into the streets. And 
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even if any one wants to spit, let him spit into the air, so 
that it will fall on his qn nose and not on our pavements.” 

It was in the midst of sunshine and revels, then, that the 
cortege of the President advanced. I, with many other of 
the Americans left in Nice so late in the season as April, 
had gone to see the procession at the house of the rector of 
the American Church. We stood on the lawn in front un- 
der the American flag, and as the President approached he 
caught sight of the stars and stripes above us, and slight! 

lancing up so as to include them in his salutation, he bowed, 

th to them and to us, with a charming smile. It is said 
that our first impressions are our true impressions, and 
that moment seemed to give me a perfect consciousness of 
the personality of the man, his simplicity, sincerity, and 
depth —a conception that has ever since only been con- 
firmed. 

The next time I saw him was at one of-the official balls 
given by the President and Madame Carnot at the Palace of 
the Biysée, where they lived. It was a magnificent affair 
from a spectacular point of view, for the Elysée contains 
most splendid “ properties” in the way of old tapestries, 
rare ain. beautiful paintings, exquisite salons. As we en- 
tered, on either side of the grand staircase were stationed 
the Republican Guard, See. looking soldiers that in their 
statuelike rigidity reminded one of the old Hundred Guards 
in the days of the Second Empire. The President and 
Madame Carnot received their guests in the Grande Salle 
d’Honneur, where they stood, surrounded by the ministry 
and high officials, the ident wearing the broad red rib- 
bon and cross of Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
There was no hand-shaking. The guests were announced 
by a Auissier wearing a silver chain, and they simply bowed 
to the President and Présidente as they passed. The ar- 
rangements of the ball were perfect, and the flowers, sup- 
per, music, and all accessories were exquisite. Re 

One reason of M. Carnot’s success, aside from his qualities 
as man and President, was that he knew so exactly what 
concessions to make to Republican simplicity, on the one 
hand, and to a position that had formerly only been filled by 
kings and emperors, on the other. The French are hero-wor- 
shippers. They have no conception of power except as it is 
incarnated in a person. And M. Carnot might have had all 
the virtues of an archangel, I am sure, and failed to please 
his countrymen if he had lacked, what he pebeatend to a 
conspicuous degree, what they call correctness of tenue. 

Not the least thing to be admired in M. Carnot was his 
beautiful home life. That correct, almost stiff, bearing that 
he wore like a garment for the public, and that sometimes 
won him the name of “‘ the wooden man,” all disappeared 
once he had closed the doors of the state apartment and was 
in the intimacy of his family. The Elysée Palace, where 
they lived, is the most homelike of all the French palaces. 
It is a long rambling structure, with wings that stretch out 
on either end like welcoming arms. It was built in 1715, 
and once belonged to Madame de Pompadour, and it was a 
favorite residence of Napoleon L, who spent the night there 
after the battle of Waterloo, and signed there his abdication. 

The grace, charm, and lovely character of Madame Car- 
not during this administration have made it a model home. 
She was a Mile. Dupont-White, an unusually intellectual 
and accomplished girl, who spoke three languages, at the 
time of her marriage, and who, when her father published 
an edition of the English philosophers, made the translation 
of John Stuart Mill. And John Stuart Mill is not easy 
translating for a young girl. She and the President have 
always been absolutely devoted one to the other, and there 
has never been a shadow in the sunshine of their married 
life. Madame Carnot fulfilled every function of her posi 
tion with the utmost tact and grace; and her charities were 
enormous, so much so as to become almost organized 
schemes of benevolence. She and her husband spent every 
sou not only of his salary, but of their erty income, for 
the good of the state and in charity. Every detail in the 
palace was superintended by Madame Carnot. The Presi- 
dent, like most Frenchmen of a certain position, practically 
boarded with his chef—that is, he gave the chef a certain 
sum per day, in return for which that high functionary sup- 
plied the table. The President's chef was Louis Tavernat, 
who had formerly been in the service of the Duke of West- 
minster, and was an artist in his way; but every arrange- 
nfent, every dinner menu, was submitted to Madame Carnot 
before being carried into effect. She never made a mistake; 
and that is saying a great deal in a country whose relations 
with foreign powers are so delicate and complicated as those 
of France, and where even a dinner menu may become a 
political affair, as, for instance, at the dinner given by Pres- 
ident MacMahon to an Austrian grand-duke, when the ex- 
treme coldness of the guest throughout the repast was inex- 
plicable, until it was noticed that one of the dishes on the 
bill of fare was a bombe d la Magenta. Madame Carnot has 
exquisite taste in dress, which is a quality not without 
weight in the eyes of the French; and her handsome, intel- 
ligent face, with its bandeaux of dark hair and large beau- 
tiful eyes, was always framed in becoming colors. Lastly, 
she has been, what is the highest praise a Frenchman can 
give to « woman, “her husband's best friend”; in every 
sense of the word his adviser and confidant. 

The last time I saw the President and Madame Carnot 
was the last time they were seen together by the Parisians 
as they drove Lome from the Grand Prix, just a week before 
his death. There were no huzzas, no acclamations. People 
would no more have thought of applauding him than they 
would think of applauding the sun as it rises in the morn- 
ing. Both he and it did their appointed work with no more 
self-consciousness the one than the other, But one felt 
among the people an electric current of sympathy and con- 
fidence. Carnot was a patriot who had carried France 
through many dark and troublous days, and when he was 
struck down what wonder that for his country for the mo- 
ment the light went out. The best one can hope for his 
suécessor, M. Casimir-Perier, is that he may follow in his 
footsteps. And the best hope for France is to remember, in 
the words of our own poet, 

“So when a good man dies, 
For years beyund our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 
KATHARINE De Forest. 


GUESTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


crs feels personally responsible for the weather when one 
has visitors in the country. The prospect of a rainy day 
seems dismal and depressing. Experience goes to show, 
however, that being housed together under these circum- 
stances often brings about most cordial relations between 
one’s guesis and annihilates the barriers of formality. Then 
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is the time to suggest some for which preparation must 
be made—private theatricals, tableaux ‘in their more mod- 
ern development of representing famous paintings, or a lawn- 


party “costume,” to which the neighbors are bidden. 

here the guests are well acquainted, the hostess may en- 
tertain them with a story of her own composition, the char- 
acters of which are before her in the flesh, bringing in any- 
thing that may act as a harmless “‘tease.” Spaces shou 
be left for all the adjectives, which the company supply at 
haphazard. These are interlarded in the narrative in the” 
order in which they are given, and the story generally proves 
ludicrous enough to be amusing. 

In taking leave of one’s | nog it is no longer regarded as 
showing a want of cordiality to refrain from urging the ex- 
tension of a visit—as though upon second thoughts the origi- 
nal invitation might have been given for a longer time. It 
is sufficient to express regret that the time for separation 
has come, and the hope that the visit may be repeated. 

The remembrance of the visit will be the pleasanter if 
the parting be a reluctant one. The imagination will paint 
what “ might have been” in couleur de rose. 





SLASHED WAISTS. 
om of the smartest summer gowns have the new slashed 


waist, of which there are three kinds. One of the most 
effective, designed for crépons and taffetas, is slashed only 
in the front. Thus a dress of checked taffeta of pale rose, 
green, and black has a slashed front of black satin over 
chiffon, which hooks on the left shoulder and under the 
arm. The upper part is of satin, cut like a round shallow 
yoke, extending only half-way to the bust, and slashed 
thence to the belt in inch-wide bands that are edged on each 
side with closely set spangles of jet. The open spaces be- 
tween the bands are filled:in with green chiffon accordion- 
pleated over taffeta lining of rose-color like that in the 
checks of the gown. The collar-band of black satin holds 
a bow of green moiré at the back, while in front is a smaller 
bow of black satin ribbon, with a curved steel buckle be- 
tween its loops. The belf matches the collar. Gigot sleeves 
and the skirt are of the checked silk without trimming. 

Other slashed waists, the reverse of that just described, are 
plain around the waist, with the slashing at the top. A kind 
of corselet of satin of of velvet in folds extends half up to 
the bust. From the collar descends similar velvet, slashed 
at intervals to show under it white chiffon in full accordion- 
pleating. This is very handsome on a gown of white cré- 
pon with green velvet accessories. 

A third dress is of corn-colored poil de chévre, or goats’-hair, 
also called sultane, now so fashionable in Paris. The waist 
of white guipure lace has a yoke thickly covered with jet 
spangles, aad is seen only in spaces where the spangled fab- 
ric is slashed from the bust to the belt alike in front and 
back. The effect is heavy, but very rich for gowns to be 
worn at Newport or the sea-side elsewhere. The old-time 
combination of pale blue with yellow is made in this dress 
by adding a crushed collar of ciel-blue velvet, and a torsade 
of the same for a belt. The sleeves are double puffs of 
the sultane banded with blue. The skirt of sultane is near- 
ly straight, and is well stiffened in the back with French 
hair-cloth of light and pliable quality. It has lapped folds 
down the sides, edged with blue velvet, on which rests a vine 
of white guipure lace, and a similar trimming is around the 
foot. 


GRAY MOHAIR GOWNS. 


While elaborate gowns of white mohair with chiffon vests 
and green or yellow garniture—collar, revers, and belt—are 
made by the dressmakers, the tailors commend less dressy 
mohair gowns in pin checks or in a solid color for walking 
and travelling during the summer. These are especially 
cool-looking when made of silver-gray mohair of the most 
lustrous kind, and a full vest of sky-blue taffeta, crape, or 
even of chiffon, though the latter is very perishable. They 
are made with a cut-away coat, quite short, and rather more 
flat in the back than those seen early in the season. The 
revers are small,and extend in a turned-over collar. All 
the edges are stitched neatly once, and sometimes twice, but 
not more. The sleeves and skirt are well cut and lined, and 
are trimmed with milliners’ folds of the mohair. 


SOME WHITE FROCKS. 


In these torrid days immaculate white frocks are a plea- 
sure to the wearer and beholder alike. One of the prettiest 
and simplest, in which a brunette of sweet sixteen looks her 
best, is of white silk gingham of a quality almost as trans- 
parent as lawn, with small raised figures that have the effect 
of being brocaded. It is white throughout. the trimming 
being a harness of white moiré ribbons, consisting of braces 
starting from shoulder-knots, meeting the belt in back and 
front, with four long ends hanging thence almost to the end 
of the skirt. Instead of finishing each of the ends with a 
bow, these were made to look lighter by being merely cut 
in forks. Even then eleven yards of ribbon were required 
for this trimming, which includes also a collar and belt, 
each having a bow in front and two chouz in the back. 

Nine yards of gingham make the dress. It has a high 
waist, hooked behind, gathered very full below the throat, 
and again at the belt in front and back. This is over an 
easy-fitting lining of French cambric, in which are four or 
five thin whalebones. The sleeves have a balloon puff to 
the elbow, with close lower sleeves banded with embroidered 
insertion. Doubleepaulette ruffles with an insertion above 
the hem fall over each sleeve and give breadth to the slight 
figure. The skirt of straight breadths is widely hemmed, 
then gathered to the belt, and needs no trimming but the 
flying ribbons pendent from the belt. 

A white dress for the mountains or sea-shore has touches 
of green introduced that add to its look of coolness. This is 
of white serge in fine French weave similar to camel’s-hair, 
and is trimmed with open white silk embroidery in inser- 
tions, and also in scattered white rose-buds. The serge skirt 
has a pointed panel of the embroidery on each side extend- 
ing up to form a basque at the back. Green silk shows 
through the open insertion, The waist has a yoke of puffed 
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white mousseline over green silk, finished below with very 
full-gathered embroidered wool, attached with an erect ruffie 
to the yoke, and Sas under the belt of moiré 
ribbon, A full puff of the serge forms the top of the sleeve, 
with embroidered bands on the close lower part. Shoulder- 
— ved pale green moire ribbon end in chouz at the edge of 
the yoke. 

A third white dress for garden parties is of white crépon 
with silk crépe stripes two inches wide. It is made over 
poliow taffeta — The skirt has no trimming, but 

well stiffened in back from foot to belt to keep the 
godet curves intact. The waist is gathered to a belt of pale 
yellow velvet, and a to a yoke of white guipure over 
yellow silk. A ruffle of guipure lace, falling below the 
yoke, is sbort in the middle and pointed long on each side. 
Gigot sleeves lined with yellow have insertions of guipure 
around the top. The crush collar is of yellow velvet, match- 
ing the belt, and is finished in the back with a bow of large 
loops. To complete this toilette is a hat of yellow silk mull 
holding two white birds. The parasol is of white chiffon 
over yellow, and the gloves are pure white kid, without 
wide stitching on the back. 


SILK MADRAS SHIRTS. 


Tailor-made shirt waists of silk Madras are worn with 
duck or linen skirts in the morning in the country, or in 
town when one is belated there fora day ortwo. A white 
duck skirt with a pale blue shirt of the glossy Madras is 
cool and youthful-looking. A pink Madras waist is espe- 
cially pretty with brown or gray linen skirts. This mate- 
rial is very similar to silk gingham, and is preferred in solid 
colors rather than in stripes. It is up in French 
blouses that droop over the belt in front, and in the simple 
yoke shirt. Instead of a turned-over collar there is usual! 
a crush collar of the Madras, and sometimes a wide ruffic is 
added down the front. The silk or canvas belt may be 
white or brown to match the skirt, or else it is of ribbed 
silk ribbon the color of the shirt waist. 

In making these shirts tailors add five inches of fulness 
below the throat for slight figures, and only three inches 
for those who are large. The pointed yoke set on the back 
has a bias seam down the middle, and has two rows of stitch- 
ing at the edges and down the middle seam. The fulness 
at the waist-line is Jaid in small pleats, and held down by 
a narrow belt stitched on the outside. Shirt sleeves ten 
inches wide at the top are tapered to be slightly gathered 
into straight cuffs three inches deep, and wide enough for 
the hand to pass through when buttoned. The nearly 
straight collar, two inches and a half deep, is mounted on a 
high neck-band that requires two buttons to fasten it. Both 
collar and enffs are interlined, and have a single row of 
stitching on the edge. An inch-wide box-pleat down the 
front is fastened with three or four pear] buttons, unless 
studs are worn, and in the latter case there are usually 
linked buttons for the sleeves. When laundered, only the 
collar and cuffs are stiffened with starch, the remainder be- 
ing left soft to feel cool and look cool also. White four-in- 
hand ties and also small butterfly bows are made of the silk 
Madras to wear with various shirts. 


SUMMER BICYCLE SUITS. 


Brown linen drilling and the smoothly woven brown lin- 
ens without dressing are chosen for suits by fashionable 
wheelwomen at Tuxedo and Newport. They are not in- 
tended for long rides, but are more comfortable than serge 
or cheviot suits for short distances in warm weather. They 
are made with an easy-fitting coat, Turkish trousers, and a 
skirt long enough to conceal the trousers. A shirt-waist of 
Madras or silk, or else a well- fitted vest, completes the 
suit, 


“THE WOMEN’S CONQUEST OF NEW 
YORK.” 


OE of the few things omitted from the title-page of this 
remarkable little book* is the name of the author. Oth- 
er particulars that are more essential to an understanding of 
the title and the date of publication (1953) are given with 
admirable fulness; for we are instructed (in a rivulet of 
dainty italic type, marking the boundary between title and 
margin) that we have here an account of the rise and prog- 
ress of the women’s rights movement; of the grant of femaie 
suffrage; of the formation of a league, largely composed of 
female domestics, and called the ‘‘ Area League”; of the 
capture of the government of the city by women voters; of 
the election as Mayoress of Bridget O’Dowd; and of the 
season of female despotism whici thereafter ensued, and 
which—as this succinct argument puts it—‘‘ was ended by 
an appeal to primitive natural law.” The subsequent 
pages, from page 58 onward, state the conclusion better— 
unspeakably better; for surely these final thirty-two pages, 
which tell exactly what measures were taken to restore the 
natural civic relations between man and woman, are the 
most unconventional, witty, refreshingly virile, unexpect- 
ed, suggestive, and wholly original pages that a pure laugh- 
ter-loving spirit has achieved in many a long day—to blow 
error to the winds with one healthy and wholesoine big- 
throated laugh. 

The unnamed author assumes a point of view in the twen- 
tieth century, and from that commanding position surveys 
in retrospect events in the history of New York city during 
the present decade and the next. Female agitators and 
their feminized abettors carried their point, it seems; they 
first filled the ballot-boxes and then the public offices; with 
the assistance of Tammany Hall the “ pure woman vete” 
had its chance, and the Tammany Society itself was in turn 
suppressed to make opportunity for still more insidious 
forms of corruption invented by women. ‘The outcome 
was through the agency of the narrator, who tells his story 
some time prior to 1953; and this narrator (unrevealed to the 
last, though intimated here and there) had a wife—an Alder- 
woman in the municipal government of 1907—to whom he 
refers with tenderness, and whom he must have loved as 
well as a Penitent loves his hair shirt—with exasperation as 
intimate and as constant. But the whole narrative marches 
at the quickest of quicksteps, or, rather, like the Italian ber- 
saglieri, who march running. It marches without a misgiv- 
ing, without even a momentary pause in the interest, with- 
out an insignificant word, to the immensely good climax 
which tells how the narrator and his wife, and then every- 
body and his wife, came back to the old ways and to matri- 
monial ‘‘ natural law.” The book insists upon being read 
at a sitting, and will be—unless one happen to be standing 


when one opens it and begins. 

* The Women's Conquest of New York. By a Member of the Committee 
of Safety of 1908. Post 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, Franklin Square Library. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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SANITARY LIVING. 
THE PERILS OF THE SUMMER. 
f te frequent outbreaks of typhoid fever during 
the summer and fall are not confined to one 


locality, and the experiences of not a few families 
upon their return to town from the summer outing, 


. when a member has been stricken with the disease, 


too often proving fatal, has led to an awakening to 
the fact that country living has perils which need 
to be investigated. It is not enough that the coun- 
try gives immunity from factory smoke, sewer gas, 
city dust and noise,and the rest of urban annoy- 
ances. There are dangers peculiar to the country, 
and most of all peculiar to the folk educated in the 
country 

The vital statistics of typhoid fever roughly es- 
timate fifty thousand cases annually. This, ‘with 
the statistics of malarial and enteric disorders oc- 
casioned by errors in living, is appalling, when it is 
considered that they are nearly all preventable, and 
due largely to man’s ignorance or indifference. The 
typhoid bacillus is generally well understood by 


bacteriologists, and its culture medium known to be in filth, 
and its diffusion into the system effected by means of food 
and drink 
some scientists believe, it can be inhaled in the air; we have 
another source of danger in effluvia arising from decayed 
material 


Polluted water is its favorite field, and if, as 


It depends largely upon the constitution, the age, 


and the general health as to the degree of danger when the 
bacillus enters the intestines, for it must reach that point to 


begin its deadly work. 

** Bad water ” is caus- 
ing a cry of despair in 
city and hamlet all over 
the land. Chicago has 
had its name sullied by 
its terrible record of ty- 
phoid, and at this writ- 
ing Buffalo reports one 
hundred and forty-four 
cases in forty - eight 
hours, with prospects 
of more,and outlying 
districts likely to suffer 
from the polluted 
streams. . 

While the ‘‘scare” is 
about, it is well to look 
up causes and effect, 
and so let the lesson be 
a profitable one. The 
mothers .of little ones 
need to remember that 

outh is more suscepti- 
bie to poison in the in- 
testinal regions than 
older ones. 

Country houses are 
apt to be situated in 
relation to the conven- 
ience of the farm, the 
roudway, Jarge trees, 


Fig. 3.—Cnreckep Sirk Wars. 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Gru From 
1 To 2 YEans OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XL. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ORSET COVER. 
description see No. XVI. 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


garden, or perhaps a spring, 
rather than the healthfulness 


spot. Too often we 


find the house at the foot 
of a slope, because the road- 
way seeks level plains, and 
of a consequence out-build- 
ings are back of it, and so 


their drainage down 
lar and surrounding 


Wells are dug for con- 
venient 
laced near both well and 


nearness, barns 


and, in old farm- 


houses, frequently adjoin- 


Drainage is sometimes 


left to nature’s freaks, to 


ate from barn and 
to well or cellar floor. 
hold wastes are re- 
1 by some “older in- 
nts” as perfectly 


harmless, and what natural 
scavengers do not consume 


ither be left upon the 
1 to decay and breed 
», or be consigned to 


the refuse-heap not far 


which already sends 
ous effluvia into the 
r human beings to 
e. Those “ evil scav- 
.” flies, find a harvest 


in this condition, and uns- 
) ne J ionably carry poison to 


nd person. Infection 


by flies is a = yoy now seri- 


ously 


studied by scientists, 


and promises to be a reve- 


lation 
world. 


when given to the 
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Bovice with Rippon Drarery.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.] 


Where pipe-drainage is established and a cesspool exists, 
unless most carefully laid and periodically examined, there 
is great liability of breakage, or sagging of joints of pipes, 
being loosened by changes in the soil due to percolation 
of water, and the sewage escaping into the soil to find its 
way to well-or spring. Or the cesspool, becoming clogged 
by grass and filth, overflows, and sends its germ-laden 
streams through the ground to other fields of action, some- 
times reaching open ground and forming a pool of noxious 
liquid to contaminate the air. Slop waters are sometimes 
thrown on the ground, or about the well, or in the brook, to 
lend their poison to drinking-water after finding their way 
through the soil. Springs,where water appears so cool and 
inviting, are frequently left uncovered for cattle to drink 
from, small animals to get drowned in, or for the wind to 
add whatever it pleases to it. While water is more or less 


* purified by passing through soil or over stones and sand ex- 


posed to the sun, disease germs are not killed, and if drain- 
age from places where animal or human excrement is placed 
finds its way into the drinking-water, there can be but one 
effect, that-of producing enteric or malarial disease. 

Because a well looks * sweet and old and moss-covered ” 
is not a reason for its water being wholesome. And because 
farmers have drunk the water for ages is not a reason for 
its being perfectly pure. Living and thriving under condi- 
tions that injuriously affect city folk must be accounted for 
by that subtle condition called acclimation. Living and 
working two-thirds of their lives in open air, with a ‘‘ robust” 
gastric juice, perhaps explains the physical health of the male 
agriculturist; but the large mortality of farmers’ wives under 
fifty years of age, accounted for by close confinement, hard 
work, and living in badly ventilated rooms, with standing 
in damp cellars, is an offset, and helps to prove that un- 
healthy conditions do exist in the country 

The subtle influence of dampness is one to be borne in 
mind. A badly ventilated cellar, damp, mouldy, and dark, is 
a menace to health. Its air is drawn up through the house 
by way of halls, and no stone should be left unturned to 
eradicate sucii a spot. 

Venfilation, sunlight,air,are natural gerinicides freely giv- 
en. If these will not cure, then a system of drainage should 
be established around the house, or a pavement be laid on 
the bottom of the cellar. Large shade trees tend to keep a 
house damp, and affect a cellar by holding water about their 
roots. Roof water should not fall on the ground, but be 
carried away or led into a cistern. It sliould never be used 
for drinking purposes unless chemically purified, as it is al- 
ways a means of washing away whatever lodges on the roof, 
and must necessarily hold much injurious matter. 

A chemical analysis of water cau readily be obtained from 
the local health authority by presenting a small vial full. 
It is a precaution to be urged upon every summer visitor, 
and, indeed, every householder. A better preventive mea- 
sure is boiling the water, making sure thereby to kill the 
mischief-doers. Periodical inspection, with a cleaning out 
of the well or water source in the early spring, should be the 
rule, not the exception 

Such conditions as have been mentioned, when found to 
exist, can be readily corrected in the main, and if pointed 
out to householders must certainly be put under considera 
tion for betterment. The advice of an expert as to what is 
best to change can always be obtained, and it were better to 
spend money in improvements than in doctors’ bills, or per- 
haps life. M. V. SHArILeER. 


FRENCH TENNIS GOWN. 

( UT-OF-DOOR dresses are of interest at present, and as 

one must have gowns appropriate for all occasions, the 
tennis dress becomes important. For, notwithstanding the 
introduction of golf, there are tennis-courts on mauy lawns, 
and the love for the game does not fail. Any simply made 
summer gown, amply cut, with wide short skirt and easy- 
fitting waist, is adopted by tennis girls, and found to be 
comfortable. Tennis flannels, silk ginghams, and dimities 
are the fabries chosen, and the shirt-waists of Madras or of 
wash silk with a serge or sacking skirt make also a suitable 
rig. 

A Parisian suggestion of what a tennis gown should be is 
shown in this model from Madame Clement Joyeuse. The 
skirt of ivory-white wool with colored stripes is of the 
quality known here as tennis flannel. It is cut round, short, 
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about four yards wide, and is trimmed with bias folds 
of plain wool of the color predominating in the stripes. 
A small jacket of the striped material scarcely reaches 
the waist-line. It is made quite effective by a large 
collar of plain wool, round in the back, and extend- 
ing down the front in revers that form stolelike 
ends, and are then turned up in loops to shorten 
them sufficiently. They are then ornamented with 
buttons of cut steel resembling old silver, or else 
with colored pearl buttons. Under this jacket is a 
pretty vest of mousseline de soie, which may suit 
the French tennis-player, though the preference here 
is for a shirt-waist of fancy silk, of taffeta, foulard, 
or the stri wash silks, or else for one of the silk 
Madras shirts that tailors make this season instead of 
the cheviot shirts worn last summer. 

A sailor hat completes the costume, one of the 
plainest French models. It is of white straw simply 
banded with ribbon that may be a solid color or in 
stripes, and has a rosette on one side composed of 
loops of the ribbon or of chiffon. 


FRENCH GARDEN-PARTY TOILETTE. 
See illustration on frout page. 

G LOSSY taffeta silks have in a measure superseded 

the cool foulurds and India silks so long in fa- 

vor for summer gowns, But the latter are too com- 

fortable to be given up wholly, and are still used, 

especially those with very small brocaded figures 

powdering a ground of the same color. A charming 

model that will serve for either taffeta or foulard is 
from Madame Pelletier-Vidal of Paris. 

The original dress is of changeable taffeta in de- 
lightfully cool coloring—stem green shot with pink 
ish lilac. The corsage is trimmed with écru batiste 
lace, which is embroidery in open lacelike design on 
very sheer batiste. This crosses the back as a short 
jacket, and forms deep epaulettes, the fronts held by 
chouz of ruby velvet. A long plastron of mousseline 
de soie the shade of the batiste is guthered very full 
below «a draped collar of velvet, and disappears under 
a high velvet belt of the ruby shade which is at pres- 




















ent in great fuvor in Paris. The sleeves have ex- 
tremely full puffs, and are of the silk throughout. 
The skirt is of a new cut, with large hollow pleats on 
the sides, and back breadths sloped slightly, or with 
a bell seam, and gathered. 

It is interesting to note the Frenchy blending of 
color in this costume—soft green won Be lilac in 
the silk of the gown, écru in the garniture, and brill- 
iant ruby red for the accessories. To these add a 
hat from Madame Carlier of golden- brown straw 
veiled with mousseline de soie. The brim, faced 
wita pink faille, is covered by three little ruffles of 
mousseline scalloped and edged with black velvet. 
Loops of black velvet are wired to stand high on 
each side of the crown, and pink rose clusters are 
placed under the brim behind the ears. 

Truly ‘everything goes” this season. *‘ Match 
ing” is entirely out of date. Instead of the monotone 
gowns, once thought to express refined taste, or at 
most those of two colors in contrast, we now have 
multicolored costumes with half a dozen fabrics in 
each. While we acknowledge the chie of fin de 
siécle dressing, let us choose our colors with disere- 
tion and care, that it may not be said *‘ motley is the 
only wear.” 


AFTERNOON PICNICS. 

A* all-day picnic is a formidable affair, especially 

if children are taken on the excursion. It 
means a great deal of preparation the day before— 
baskets packed with dainties, arrangements made for 
amusements when the first pleasure of arrival at the 
picnic ground has waned; and last, though not least, 
it renders imperative a very early start in the morn 
ing. This means that breakfast must be sooner than 
usual, that the family must rise with the dawn, that 
the accustomed order must be more or less disar- 
ranged and set aside. 

Therefore few people who love their ease have the 
courage to go on all-day picnics. Fishermen, of 
course, do not mind tumbling out of bed and tramp 
ing off in the chill gray dawn, or before it, but we 
are not alluding to them, but rather to house parties 
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of gay and pleasant friends, to families gathered under a 
rrandfather’s roof, to mother and the babies, who are the 
better for an outing if it be not too fatiguing, and if the art 
of making it wholly restful and refreshing be known to 
those who have the thing in charge. 

On the shores of the great Peconic Bay there are little 
hamlets, breezy and cool, where people live simply and 
healthfully, growing to hale old age, and children thrive, 
and young men and maidens have happy times in summer 
and in winter too. Fashionable society knows and does 
not despise this end of Long Island, but it is hardly fashion- 
able society which there delights in the afternoon — 

Such an entertainment is often an impromptu. Dinner is 
in the middle of the day, so that the house-work may be over 
during the morning, and the kitchen range cool off in the 
afternoon. Tea is generally, during the summer solstice, a 
cold meal, with salads, pressed meats, smoothly shaven ham 
or tongue, cake, fruit, and iced tea, with a great glass pitch- 
er of yellow and creamy milk, very unlike the fluid which 
city residents receive in thankfulness and pay for at liberal 
prices per quart 

It is the easiest thing in the world, these being the con- 
ditions, for two or three families at a half-hour’s notice to 
unite in an afternoon picnic. There are always boats, and 
there are roomy and comfortable conveyances drawn by 
sleepy and slowly plodding horses, and by land or by water 
picnic-grounds are accessible. It is only to take from the 
refrigerator the edibles which had been provided for the 
usual evening meal, the cold tea in bottles packed around 
with ice, the lemons and sugar safely deposited, the ginger 
wafers and crisp crackers in tin boxes, the sandwiches cut 
and rolled, and the glasses, plates, and napkins placed where 
they can readily be distributed; Japanese paper napkins, 
and the little wooden platters which come in from the 
creamery with butter or cottage cheese, are very convenient, 
as they can be crumpled up and broken into bits and used 
to light the fire which consumes the débris of the picnic 
party 

It should not be forgotten when an afternoon picnic is 
thought of that a moonlight evening is the most delightful 
for the return home, that the late afternoon, between five 
and six o'clock, is the best hour to start, unless there are 
little children in the party who must go home by early bed- 
time. Never is the gloaming lovelier or more bewitching 
than when the sunset clouds, golden and opal, curtain the 
fading sun. Never is the after-glow lingering low in the 
west more restful and dreamy than when a group of familiar 
acquaintances watch it beside the softly lapping waves or 
in the shadows of the hills. Then the story-teller of the 
party recounts some wonderful experience, then old songs 
and new are sung, then married lovers see each other's faces 
glorified, and courtship progresses smoothly, while Nature 
hushes her birds and bees, and the far-off stars seem to the 
children like windows for the angels’ eyes. 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JONN KENDRICK BANGS. 
Ill. 


WISH 1 were beginning life all over again,” said the . 


Idiot one spring morning, as he took bis accustomed 
place at Mrs. Pedagog’s table 

I wish you were,” said Mr. Pedagog from behind his 
newspaper. ‘‘ Then your parents would have you shut up 
in a nursery, and it is even conceivable that you would be 
receiving those disciplinary attentions with a slipper that 
you seem to me so frequently to deserve, were you at this 
present moment of your development in the nursery.” 

‘My!” ejaculated the Idiot. ‘“‘ What a wonder you are, 

Mr. Pedagog! It is a good thing you are not a justice in a 
criminal court.” 


‘‘And what, may I venture to ask,” said Mr. Pedagog, 


glancing at the Idiot over his spectacles—‘‘ what has given 
rise to that extraordinary remark, the connection of which 
with anything that has been said or done this morning is 
distinctly not apparent?” 

Tonly meant that a man who was so given over to long 
sentences as you are would probably make too severe a 
judge in a criminal court,” replied the Idiot, meekly. ‘‘Do 
you make use of the same phraseology in the class-room that 
you dazzle us with, I should like to know?” 

‘Aad why not, pray?” said Mr. Pedagog. 

“‘ No special reason,” said the Idiot,‘ only it does seem to 
me that an instructor of youth ought to be more careful in 
his choice of adverbs than you appear to be. Of course 
Doctor Bolus here is under no obligation to speak more 
grammatically or correctly than he does. People call him in 
to prescribe, not to indulge in rhetorical periods, and he can 
write his prescriptions in a sort of intuitive Latin and no 
body be the wiser, but you, who are said to be sowing the 
seeds of knowledge in the brain of youth, should be more 
careful.” 

‘*Hear the grammarian talk!” returned Mr. Pedagog 
‘Listen to this embryonic Samuel Johnson the Second. 
What have I said that so offends the linguistic taste of Lind 
ley Murray, Jun. ?”’ 

* Nothing,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘ I cannot say that you 
have said anything. 1 never beard you say anything in my 
life; but while you can no doubt find good authority for 
making use of the words‘ distinctly not apparent, you ought 
not to throw such phrases around carelessly. he thing 
which is distinct is apparent, therefore to say ‘ distinctly not 
apparent,’to a mind that is not given to analysis sounds 
strange. You might as well say of a beautiful girl that she 
is plainly pretty, meaning of course that she is evidently 
pretty; but those who are unacquainted with the idiomatic 
peculiarities of your speech might ask you if you meant 
that she was pretty in a plain sort of way. Suppose, too, 
you were writing a novel, and in a desire ee your read- 
er a fair idea of the personal appearance of a homely but 
good creature, you should say, ‘It cannot be denied that Ro- 
samond Follansbee was pretty plain’? It wouldn't take a 
very grave error of the types to change your entire mean- 
ing. To save a line on a page, for instance, it might become 
necessary to eliminate a single word, and if that word should 
chance to be the word plain in the sentence I have given, 
your homely but good person would be set down as being 
undeniably pretty. Which shows, it seems to me, that too 
great care cannot be exercised in the making of selections 

from our vocabu—” 

‘You are the worst I ever knew!” snapped Mr. Pedagog. 

“Which only proves,” observed the Idiot, “that you 
have not heeded the Scriptural injunction that you should 
know thyself. Are those buckwheat cakes or doilies?” 

Whether the question was heard or not is not known. 
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It certainly was not answered, and silence reigned for a few 
minutes. Finally Mrs. Pedagog spoke, and in the manner 
of one who was somewhat embarrassed. ‘‘I am in an em- 
barrassing position,” said she. 

“‘Good!” said the Idiot, sotto-voce, to the genial gentle. 
man who occasionally imbibed. ‘‘ There is hope for the 
landlady yet. If she can be embarrassed she is still human 
—a condition I was beginning to think she wotted not of.” 

“She whatted What?” queried the genial gentleman, not 
quite catching the Idiot’s words. 

** Never mind,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘ Let’s hear how she 
ever came to be embarrassed.” 

**I have bad an application for my first-floor suite, and I 
don’t know whether T ought to accept it or not,” said the 
landlady. 

‘*She has a conscience, too,” whispered the Idiot; and 
then he added, aloud, ‘‘ And wherein lies the difficulty, Mrs. 
Pedagog?” 

‘*The applicant is an actor; Junius Brutus Davenport is 
his name.” 

‘* A tragedian or a comedian?” asked the Bibliomaniac. 

‘Or first walking gentleman, who knows every railroad 
tie in the country?” put in the Idiot. 

“That I do not know,” returned the landlady. “ His 
name sounds familiar enough, though. I thought perhaps 
some of you gentlemen might know of him.” 

“I have heard of Junius Brutus,” observed the Doctor, 
chuckling slightly at his own humor, ‘‘and I’ve heard of 
Davenport, but Junius Brutus Davenport is a combination 
with which I am not familiar.” 

‘Well, I can’t see why it should make any difference 
whether the man is a tragedian or a comedian or a familiar 
figure to railroad men,” said Mr. Whitechoker, firmly. 

“In any event, he would be an extremely objec—” 

‘‘It makes a great deal of difference,” said the Idiot. 
‘I've met tragedians and I've met comedians and I’ve met 
New York Central stars, and I can assure you they each 
represent a distinct type. The tragedians, as a rule, are 
quiet, meek individuals, with soft, low voices, in private 
life. They are more timid than otherwise, though essen- 
tially amiable. I knew a tragedian once who, after killing 
seventeen Indians, a road-agent, and a gross of cowboys be- 
tween eight and ten Pp. M. every night for sixteen weeks, 
working six nights a week, was afraid of a mild little soft- 
shell crab that lay defenceless on a plate before him on the 
evening of the seventh niglit of the last week. Tragedians 
make agreeable companions, I can tell you, and if J Brutus 
Davenport is a tragedian, 1 think Mrs. Pedagog would do 
well to let him have the suite, provided, of course, that he 
pays for it in advance.” 

**T was about to observe, when our friend interrupted me,” 
said Mr. Whitechoker, with dignity, ‘‘that in any event an 
actor at this board would be to me an extremely objec—” 

** Now the comedians,” resumed the Idiot, ignoring Mr. 
Whitechoker’s remark—‘‘ the comedians are very different. 


’ 











‘THEY ARE GIVEN TO REHEARSING AT ALL HOURS.” 


They are twice as bloodthirsty as the murderers of the 
drama, and, worse than that, they are given to rehearsin 
at all hours of the day and night. A tragedian is a ha 
character only on the stage, but the comedian is the come- 
dian always. If we had one of these fellows in our midst it 
would not be very long before we became part of the drama 
ourselves. Mrs. Pedagog would find herself embarrassed 
once an hour, instead of, as at present, once a century. Mr. 
Whitechoker would hear of himself as Nostng appeared b 
proxy in a roaring farce before our comedian Led ban with 
us two months. The wise sayings of our friend the School- 
Master would be spoken nightly from the stage, to the im- 
mense delight of the gallery gods and to the edification of 
the orchestra circle, who would wonder how so much in- 
formation could have got into the world and they not know 
it before. The out-of-town papers would literally teem with 
witty extracts from our comedien’s plays, which we should 
immediately recognize as the dicta of my poor self.” 

** All of which,” put in Mr. Whitechoker, “‘ but proves the 
truth of my assertion that such a person would be an ex- 
tremely objec—” 

** Then, as I said before,” continued the Idiot, ‘‘ he is con- 
tinually rehearsing, and his objectionableness as a fellow- 
boarder would be greater or less according to his play. If 
he were impersonating a shiftiess wanderer who shows re- 
markable bravery at a hotel fire, we should have to be pre- 
ey at any time to hear the fire-engines rushing up to the 

ront door and to see our comedian scaling the fire-escape 
with Mrs. Pedagog and her account-books fo his arms, sim- 
ply in the line of rehearsal. If he were impersonating a 
etective after a crimival masquerading as a good citizen, 
the School-Master would be startled some night by a hoarse 
voice at his key-hole exclaiming: ‘Ha! ha! I have him 
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‘“‘gal HA! I HAVE HIM NOW.” 


now. There is no escape save by the back window, and 
that’s so covered o’er with dust ‘twere suffocation sure to 
try it.’ I hesitate to say what would happen if he were a 
tank comedian.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Whitechoker, with a trifle more im- 
patience than was compatible with his calling—‘‘ perhaps 
— will hesitate long enough for me to state what I have 

n trying to state ever since this soliloquy of yours be- 
gan—that in any event, whether this person A a tragedian 
or a comedian, or a walking gentleman, or a riding gentle- 
man in a circus, I object to his being admitted to this circle, 
aud I deem it well to say right here that as he comes in at 
the front door I go out at the back. As a clergyman I do 
not approve of the stage.” 

**That ought to settle it,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ Mr. White- 
choker is too good a friend to us all here for us to compel 
him to go out of that back door into the rather limited 
market-garden Mrs. Pedagog keeps in the back yard. My 
indirect plea for the admission of Mr. Junius Brutus Daven- 
port was based entirely upon my desire to see this circle 
completed, or nearer completion than it is at present. We 
have all the professions represented here but the stage, and 
why exclude it, granting that no one objects? The men 
whose lives are given over to the amusement of mankind, 
and who are willing to place themselves in the most out- 
rageous situations night after night in order that we may 
for the time being seem to be lifted out of the unpleasant 
situations into which we have got ourselves, are in my 
opinion doing a noble work. The theatre enables us to woo 
forgetfulness of self successfully for a few brief hours, and 
I have seen the time when an hour or two of relief from 
actual cares has resulted in great good. Nevertheless, the 
gentleman is not elected, and if Mrs. Pedagog will kindly 
refill my cup, I will ask you to join me in draining a toast to 
the health of the pastor of this flock, whose conscience, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is the most frequently worn 
and yet the least threadbare of the consciences represented 
at this table.” 

The easy settlement of her difficulty was so pleasing unto 
Mrs. Pedagog that the Idiot’s request was graciously ac- 
ceded to, and Mr. Whitechoker’s health was drunk in coffee, 
after which the Idiot requested the genial gentleman who 
occasionally imbibed to join him privately in eating buck- 
wheat cakes to the health of Mr. Davenport. 

**I haven't * doubt that he is worthy of the attention,” 
he said, ‘‘and if you will lend me the money to buy the 
tickets I’! take around to the Criterion to-night, where 
he is playing. 1 don’t know whether he plays Hamlet.or A 
Hole in the f, but, at any rate, we can have a good time 
between the acts.” 


CHILDHOOD IN FRANCE. 


I DO not believe the Agnes Repplier of France (should 
euch a person be in existence) will ever find it necessary 
to write articles, terse and true, ‘‘In Behalf of Parents,” 
although I did run across a review the other day in which 
Monsieur Anatole France bewails the weakening of parental 
authority in France, and especially among the bourgeoisie, 
that bulwark of morality, which, narrow-minded, careful, 
money-getting as it undoubtedly is, sti]l stands firm and 
admirable between the aristocracy and the canaille of French 
cities. 

It is a bit difficult to draw a picture of child life in France, 
because we of Anglo-Saxon race are constantly running up 
against snags which shock the poor little boats of our pre- 
conceived opinions rather smartly, and veer us out into the 
stream of our own local notions as regards the upbringing 
of children. 

To begin with,a French baby is seldom nursed by its 
mother, so that its first smiles and its first instinctive love 
is usually lavished upon its nowrrice or foster-mother. I 
think Talleyrand gives one in his mémoires a really pa- 
thetic picture of his babyhood, although he was such an old 
fox that it is difficult to determine how much he was telling 
us for effect. 

If a French baby's parents are working-people, household 
servants, or even small retail shopkeepers, it is sent as soon 
as possible after its birth to the country, there to stay, under 
the care of some strong peasant’s wife, until it is two or 
three years old; but if the baby’s parents are well off in this 
world’s goods it is very sure to have a nourrice at home, who 
is invariably a real dragon in the household, before whom 
every knee must bow. The pride of the mother is shown 
not alone in her baby’s dainty frocks, but also in the taste 
and expenditure she Javishes upon the nurse’s gorgeous cap 
(which, by-the-bye,is really a uniform by which all may know 
her honorable calling), the fineness of her immense embroid- 
ered linen apron, and the kerchief with which is shielded 
her ample bosom. French babies are really charming as 
they lie on their befrilled pillows with theft long floating 
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robes, beneath which are often those relics of barbarism, 
swaddling-clothes, and the nurses, carrying their tiny 

in their arms (baby- being little used), are 
familiar and decorative additions to the general effect of 
light-heartedness and gay coloring which pervades a French 


But if most French women pass on to another the first 
duty of a mother, they are none the less more tradition- 
ally good mothers. Indeed, it is said that they are more 
mothers than wives, and certainly a French man’sor woman's 
sentiment of respect and love for the mother is unfading and 
deep, and the maternal influence is retained and felt as long 
as life lasts. 

French children are not often the rosy, well-trained, kept- 
in-the-background little people who abound and are justly 
admired in ey Little English boys and girls are real 
children, little French boys and girls are tiny men and wo- 
men. I dare say one reason for that is the lack of a definite 
and clearly defined nursery, and the fact also that English 
children of the same class (I mean from the upper middle 
class upwards) are not arrayed in purple and fine linen and 
taken to promenade, They go out to play. 

Not that French children don’t play, for they do, and 
the Parisian parks are full of the daintily garbed little crea- 
tures rolling their mp playing bide-anitae 4atk or colin- 
mailard, or any one of the many charming singing-games 
with which the French language abounds, but I must con- 
fess that it is all done with a certain definite air of amusing 
themselves, which is as exactly like their dark-eyed vivacious 
papas and mammas as possible, and seems to lack the com- 
plete abandon that childhood should enjoy. 

After the departure of the “‘ nou-nou,” as the nurse is in- 
variably called, the children of the better class are usually 
attended by a bonne, or maid, and when a little older a gov- 
erness is added to their suite. Now the mother turns her 
attention to her children’s education in real earnest, and a 
French woman is almost always allowed by her husband a 
very complete oversight of he. daughter’s education, and, 
indeed, of her son’s until he must go to the lycée, which usu- 
ally occurs when he is between ten and twelve years of age. 
Of course, where a girl is to go to a convent for her educa- 
tion, her mother can have much less power to advise about 
matters pertaining to it, but where, as is very usual since 
France became a republic and piety went out of fashion in 
Paris, the lessons are to be learned under a governess, the 
mother has supervision of the entire plan. I have just been 
reading a very lugubrious article by the Comtesse de San 
Carlos, who speaks with great scorn of the limitations of a 
French jeune fille’s education. And while I fancy she is un- 
necessarily severe, I cannot but recall with some amusement 
with what cheerful assurance our own governess in Paris 
taught us that New York was the capital of the United 
States, and bemoaned the deplorable fact that slavery should 
still exist in the South. She used to make half a dozen 
such comical errors, but she made up for her geographical 
vagueness by a genius for giving out strange and impossible 
subjects for composition, such as *‘ Express your opinion of 
the morality of the relations of Antony and Cleopatra.” 
At the mature age of thirteen I hadn't any, but we discussed 
the matter eagerly with two little French girls, with whom 
we shared confidences and a bébé incassable (unbreakable 
doll). 

These two little girls were very typical little persons, and 
as we lived very near them we had many opportunities for 
comparing their ways with ours. They bad no mother to 
plan and to do for them all the watchful things French 
mothers delight in, but their father, with frequent visits 
from their confessor, aided by the neatest and most sedate of 
elderly maids, did all in his power to prevent their feeling 
the lack of her. 

This maid, according to the custom of the country, always 
accompanied them whenever they went on the street, for 
lessons or shopping, or whatever came in their plan of life, 
and I think I have never known happier young people, or, 
indeed, any with more charming manners. Their deligit- 
fully gentle ‘‘ oui, madame,” instead of ‘‘ yep,” or *‘ yes, 
mam,” their voices soft, their hair beautiful and cared for 
most assiduously, and their figures lovely, although I regret 
to say the latter were regularly “‘ formed,” beginning oe 
they were twelve years old to draw their corsets in a wee 
bit each day until the bust and waist were of suitable pro- 
portions; and then what care was taken to keep them so! 
The strange part of it was, that as far as we ever knew, this 
did them no harm. I su — the gradualness of it was in 
its favor, if anything oouk be. 

English people, Americans, often express great surprise 
that a French girl, viewing the previous seclusion of her life, 
should be able to blossom so quickly and decidedly after 
her marriage into a very definite person, often in a short 
time becoming from an unformed girl an attractive woman 
of the world. I think a little anecdote will best explain 
what it is in her education makes this possible. A French 
governess and her two young charges, girls of twelve and 
thirteen, were walking one day in the Champs Elysées, when 
two gentlemen came toward them, neither of them vastly 
young or charming in appearance. At once the governess 
remarked to her charges, ‘‘ Drop the eyes, mesdemoiselles, 
here are two gentlemen.” Such remarks are forcing, and 
give young maids an inkling. 

I sometimes think of a funny episode we once saw, 
where a little girl was left to act as chaperon between her 
sister and her fiancé, She left her dolls and did her duty in 
the primmest possible manner at first, but presently grew 
weary of the dull place of third party, thought deeply for a 
moment, realizing the necessities and responsibilities of the 
situation, then seized a huge bouquet from a table near by, 
placed it on a chair between the lovers, and went back to her 
play, trusting in heaven, I suppose, that the barrier would 
be efficacious. French or not they showed themselves ordi- 
nary | uaama and clasped hands as soon as her back was 
turned. ‘ 

One of the most picturesque and touching occurrences of 
child life in France is the time of the first communion. Of 
course the event of confirmation is a great one in the life of 
every Catholic, and the French are so exceedingly adequate 
in their costuming to aid and symbolize inward feeling by 
outward showing that the white gowns and veils of the lit- 
tle girl communicants and black coats and button-hole bou- 
quets of the little boy communicants are universal and very 
effective. The little maids especially, in their muslin frocks, 
made modestly long over their slim youthful legs, stream- 
ing white veils, white gloves, even white shoes, the only bit 
of color being the blue ribbon with its silver medal of the 
Blessed Virgin, which is suspended about their necks. It 
is useless for me to try to draw a word-picture of the scene 
of confirmation, for many an artist in brush and pen has 
already done so, and familiarized each one of us with that 
bit of French life, but one must have lived in France to 
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realize with what bated breath and mental tension of atti- 

tude these little people of twelve or thirteen years a 

the sacrament. Ina French girl’s life it can only be equalled 

by the moment when she becomes either the bride of some 

man or the bride of heaven. For there are very few old 

maids in France. 
It is interestin, 


to see the-uniformity of dress in which 
rich and poor chi 


n all appear on that day, for if a child’s 
parents are (00 poor to provide a white frock for it the 
sisters are sure to do so, if it bea girl, and a decent black 
coat and white tie, if it be a boy. whole family makes 
a great féte of the first-communion day, the gala clothes are 
worn all day long. The hero or heroine of the feast goes to 
walk in the park or on the boulevard, attended by the whole 
admiring, rejoicing family. At dinner he or she becomes 
the central figure—the object of toasts, advice, caresses. 
Sometimes, even, the day is concluded with an evening at 
the play, and the white ay and veil are worn through it 
all, to show the world that this young person has entered 
the fold of the Church. 

The young communicant is the recipient of numerous 

fts from parents, relations, and friends, and often quite a 

ittle sum is thus accumulated, to add to the necessary dot 
which hovers so persistently before the thrifty eyes of 
French fathers and mothers. 

Indeed, this practice of making gifts of money is a very 
common one in France. Not only at the time of confirma- 
tion, but also at a baptism or on their saint’s day do children 
receive such presents, and the money is always laid care- 
fully aside for the future. 

Christmas, our great festival for children, is only a reli- 
gious feast-day in France, except, I believe, in Normandy, 
and very beautifully it is celebrated in the churches, where 
many a side altar and alcove is given over to the telling of 
the sacred story, in tableaux of wonderfully arranged dolls, 
which are costumed in accordance with tradition, and the 
tiny scenes are marvellously complete in all their appoint- 
ments, giving, however, a rather material view of things 
sacred. When the day is remembered by presents, it is not 
Santa Claus or Father Christmas who brings the pretty 
things, but the child Jesus himself who is the gracious 
donor, and instead of either a Christmas tree or our own 
custom of hanging up a stocking to hold the gifts, a shoe or 
sabot is sineal in the chimney corner. That is the reason 
that many of the French Christmas-boxes are made in the 
form of a wooden shoe. 

The ist of January is the great gift-day of the year, and 
every French child expects a liberal share of bonbons, toys, 
and other delights of childhood. 

A dozen anecdotes go rushing through my mind of the 
little southern French girl whose mother told us quite nat- 
urally that they gave her a bath once a week, once a month, 
once a year, any time it might be convenient, and of the 
queer doings, in our eyes, at weddings, where, along with the 
bride’s trousseau, a ** layette” is often provided. 

Before my memory’s eyes a long line of little people goes 
dancing—small peasants in caps and wooden shoes; little 
bourgeoise with their neat braids, black cambric over-all 
aprons, inky fingers, and hatless heads; little Parisians, look- 
ing like dolls in their dainty confections—and the realization 
comes to me that in France, as elsewhere, 

A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it. 
Mary FAarrcu ib. 


BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 


See illustrations on page 560. 


A adverse criticism of bicycling by women has been 
virtually confined to three points or questions—the 
awkward stooping position assumed by many, which is bad 
in effect as well as in appearance, the probable violence of 
the exercise, and the propriety or impropriety of the costume 
of the rider. 

‘When one first attempts to ride a bicycle it strikes one 
about as Josiah Allen’s railroad pass did Samantha—just 
sufficient uncertainty about it to cause her to ‘‘ prefer the 
old mare.”” The idea of balancing upon two wheels, one set 
directly before the other, causes a feeling similar to that ex- 
perienced while watching the tight-rope-walker balancing 
on his threadlike support. Learning to ride a bicycle is 
different from any other form of exercise, in which there 
are degrees of perteatiee. that the learner attains step by 
step. In bicycling the beginner is taught to ride first, and 
after that to mount and dismount. The pupil is placed 
upon the machine by the teacher, whose duty it is not only 
to push the wheel ahead, but at the same time to support the 
pupil in position, to whom everything seems out of place 
and all wrong. The pupil, sitting upon the swaying wheel, 
with apparently no et or protection, grasping the han- 
dle-bars tightly, usually allows her feet to fall from the 
pedals, closes her eyes, draws in a long despairing breath, 
and unless the teacher is strong of limb, agile, and com- 

tent, will make a prompt and by no means dignified 
anding. 

The greatest difficulty with beginners is that they often 
forget, in their fear of falling or over-anxiety to do well, to 
keep up the crank motion. But when they learn to allow 
the body to sway with the motion of the wheel, to hold the 
handle-bars lightly and sterdily, the victory is about won. 
If the learner will remember, when the machine tilts to 
the right, to lean to the right instead of to the left, which 
is my natural impulse, the machine will promptly right 
itself. 

There are several ways of mounting. The one first taught 
is the least difficult. That is, stand at the left of your wheel, 
place your hands firmly upon the handle-bars, roll the ma- 
chine ahead until the right pedal begins to descend, then 
stop it and step into the space before the saddle ; carefully 
arrange your dress so that it may fall — and evenly, 
then give a little push with your left foot and step up into 
your saddle. The weight of the body will force the right 
pedal down, thus giving impetus to the machine. A ve 
graceful mount, and one acquired after a little practice, is 
the side or saddle mount. This mount is similar to the 
manner in which a woman mounts a horse, by placing the 
left foot upon the left pedal while it is descending, and 
—— lightly into the saddle in time to allow the right 
foot to fall naturally upon the right pedal. 

Another mount is the running mount, which is taken in 
the same manner as the side mount, excepting that the rider 
makes the mount while the wheel is in comparatively rapid 
motion by being pushed ahead by the hands. This perhaps 
is the most difficult mount to make, but it only requires a 
little pees practice in order to accomplish it easily and 
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° Avoid jumping into the saddle, It is ungraceful as well 
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as undignified. Move slowly, watch older riders, and note 
with what care and precision the ablest and most skilful of 
them mount and dismount. 

When you wish to dismount moderate your speed by a 
gradual application of the brake, or by allowing the ma- 
chine to run for atime, or by back-pedalling. Do not apply 
the brake suddenly, as the wheel will stop sharply, thereby 
causing a quick jump or fall. As the left pedal reaches its 
lowest tion s' up on it, swing the body forward, and 
~ lightly to the ground. 

n order to be lege or 4 comfortable while riding, the 
wheel should fit one; that is, all parts should be so adjusted 
as to permit of no unnatural or unnecessary strain on any 
set of muscles. For example, the pedals should be so ad- 
— that the rider’s heels can just touch them when in the 
owest position, and the space between the handles and the 
saddle should be such that the arms are not stretched, but 
held in an easy natural position. The tip of the saddle is 
to a certain extent a matter of faney with the rider, and can 
be readily regulated by thumb-screws, by means of which 
either end may be raised or lowered. 

The erect or upright tion is beyond all question 
the only proper and healthful as well as dignified posi- 
tion, and if this position is strictly maintained there can be 
no doubt that bicycling does tend to develop and increase 
the chest capacity. Let the tall, angular, narrow-chested 
woman or girl maintain an upright tion for a few 
months, exercising moderately and slowly, and she will be 
surprised to note the difference in her chest measurements; 
the hollows under her collar-bone, caused by a stooping gait, 
will fill out. We know that it requires considerable mus- 
cular effort to sit erect upon a bicycle, as it does to sit erect 
elsewhere, but the results will reward the effort. Note the 
figures in the drawing. See with what ease and apparent 
enjoyment the upright rider sits her wheel. Note the stoop- 
ing, strained, awkward, and undignified appearance of those 
who are bent over their wheels in the racer’s or ‘‘ scorcher’s” 
position. See how easily the little maid of six summers, 
who knows nothing of affectation or form, guides and ma- 
nipulates her wheel, at the same time sitting erect and 
gracefully upon it. 

As to dress, ‘‘What shall she wear?” is a query arising 
on every occasion of woman's life, and in the bicycling 
costume, the same as in any other, there is much room for 
= sensible discussion and criticism; for upon a wheel, as 
elsewhere, she must be suitably clad in order to enjoy the 
benefits the exercise affords, and in this case it is not only a 
matter of appearing well, but the comfort, the health, the 
safety, of the rider must al] be considered; hence the impor- 
tant question among cyclists to-day is that of dress. 

At present there are four suits more or less worn—the 
skirt, the divided skirt, knickerbockers with or without drop 
skirt, and Turkish bloomers, all of which are represented in 
the drawing. 

The question of dress has become so serious and so di- 
vided a one that bicycling clubs and associations, as a gen- 
eral thing, have laid down no rules regarding dress, but 
allow each and every woman to use her own best judgment 
in clothing herself according to the laws of health, comfort, 
and common-sense, and it is by no means an unusual sight 
to see members of the same club out for a run clothed in all 
the different styles of dress in'vogue. Many, through cus- 
tom and force of habit, prefer the conventional skirt, while 
others again object to it for the reason that it requires a 
wheel some twelve to thirteen pounds heavier than that 
required for the bloomer or knickerbocker, and also that 
when riding against the wind it expands into a balloon, and 
by so doing offers great resistance to the rider, calling forth 
an unusual degree of physical exertion, and frequently com- 
pelling the rider to dismount from sheer exhaustion. 

I think, of all the different costumes, the Turkish bloomer 
is the most ay amy 5 for the reasons that it answers every 
purpose and is less conspicuous; for it can be worn where the 
knickerbocker or short drop skirt cannot without attracting 
_to itself undue attention and criticism. 

Bicycling suits can be made of any of the various mate- 
rials used for ordinary street dress—that is, in wools, mo- 
hairs, serges, and even silks of the darker or mixed shades, 
the number of yards required varying according to the 
width of the goods, four yards of forty-eight-inch goods be- 
ing sufficient to make the widest Turkish bloomer suit. Leg- 
gings and cap of the same material as suit are usually worn, 
although that is a matter of taste with the wearer. Braids 
and buttons to match goods are used as trimming. Some 
elaborate and expensive suits are made of silk, or cloth with 
silk braid trimming, but as a rule simple inexpensive suits 
are worn, thereby permitting the woman of moderate means 
several changes during the season, as the dust and heat cause 
a suit to become shabby very soon. 

Ipa TRAFFORD BELL. 






"ANSWERS: TO 49 
CORRESPONDENTS 


§.—Each little table is set for four or six people. The hostess is 
seated at one of them, and id have her arran, nts so fully made 
beforehand that it will not be necessary for her to quit her place during 
supper. If the men wait upon the women, they serve themselves 
at the same time, all eat together. The individual shapes of cream 
are more used than large shapes. They come from the caterer in moulds 
or wrap in waxed papers, and each is turned out op a paper doily laid 
on the plate from which the ice is to be eaten, 

An Anxtovs Reapsr.—Your bei lored moiré is very stylish, and 
should be made with a cream-white chiffon waist with moiré sleeves and 
skirt. It is not at all like a wedding-dress, but would be useful in the 
tronssean. A wool travelling dress would be more appropriate for the 
bride. It is too soon to speak positively of antamn styles and fabrics, 

a= = gp ~ as will look by +5 a — eeet, woe, 
and rt. As you object to green, you should use black pean de 
soie : gros grain Sec sleoges of the red and wool. Make it with 
a round waist, leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and . Use some chiffon 
and lace to make the Lansdowne pode e” Have it a short basque 
waist, the ue and revers of wh with a vest of chiffon, and a 
collar of lace in a bow at the throat. The puffed sleeves should fall 
just below the elbow, and have a lace ruffle drooping toward the hand. 

ear gloves by all —- also a simple vei! of tulle and a bunch of orange 
flowers. Fur jackets will be worn again next winter, 

Farrurut Reaper.—A manuscript should be folded as little as porsible. 
Ordinary commercial note-paper is placed flat in an envelope of the same 
size; letter size can be folded double. The compares bate should be 
brief and businesslike, mentioning the snbject of the article, length (num- 
ber of words), and pee eng | else to the point. The address of the 
writer and stamps for return if declined should not be forgotten. 

Batto.—We are unable to give you the details of the process. 

Ienoranor.—Among cottage bedroom draperies there are many 
red and flowered cottons, ranging in price from fifteen 

bedstead, which may be 
p or festooned up at the 
rull bolster to match. 
Firreen Years’ Svssonisen.—The bug and pocket-book will answer. 
Undressed biack kid gloves are most used by those wearing mourning. 
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CHAPTER UL 
“THE CHILD 18 DEAD.” 


| N his back parlor—since the building of the house in 1721 
the house had always contained a front parlor, a back 
parlor, and a best parlor—the owner and tenant of the house 


sut in his arm-chair beside the fire. 

It was quite a warm day in early summer, yet there was 
a fire; outside a leafy branch of a vine swept windows which 
had not been cleaned for a longer time than, to most house- 


wives, seems desirable; the same vine—a large and generous 
vine—climbed over balf the back of the house and the whole 
of a side wall in the little garden; there was also a mulberry- 
tree in the garden; and there were bumps, lumps, and an- 
fractuosities of the ground covered with a weedy, seedy 
grass which marked the site of former flower beds in the lit- 
tle enclosure 

The man in the arm-chair sat doubled up and limp—he 
had once been a tall man. Pillows were placed in the chair 
beside and behind him, so that he was propped and comfort- 
ed on every side; his feet rested on a footstool. His wrin- 
kled hands lay folded in his lap; his head was protected by 
a black silk skullcap; his face as he lay back was covered 


with multitudinous wrinkles—an old, old face—the face of a 
very ancient man. The house was very quiet. To begin 
with, you cannot find anywhere in London a quieter place 
than Great College Street, Westminster. ‘Then there were but 
two occupants of this house—the old man in the chair, and 
an old woman, his housekeeper, in the kitchen below—and 
they were both asleep, for it was four o'clock in the after- 


noon. On the table, beside this aged man, stood a decanter 
containing the generous wine that ae him alive. There 
were also pens, paper, and account-books, one of them lying 
open, his spectacles on the page. 

Literature to this man meant account-books—his own ac- 
count-books—the record of his own investments. He read 
nothing else, not the newspapers, not any printed books; all 
his world was in the account-books. Of men and women he 
took no thought; he was as dead to humanity as a Cistercian 


monk; he was, perhaps, the only ae man who had com 
pletely achieved what he desired and lived to enjoy the 
fruit of bis labors: to sit rejoicing in his harvest. 


How many of us enjoy our harvest? The rich man gen- 
erally dies before he bas made enough; the poet dies before 
his fame is established; but this man, who had all his life 
desired nothing but money, had made so much that he de- 
sired no more; his soul was satisfied. Perhaps in extreme old 
age desire itself had died away. 
one knew except himself how much he had accumulated; he 
sat all day long in his old age reading, adding, counting, en- 
joying his wealth, watching it grow and spread and bear 
golden fruits, For this man was Burley of the gambling- 
hell ; Burley of the dancing-cribs; Burley the money-lender 

—in his extreme old age, in his last days. 

The house was always quiet; no one knocked at the door 
except his manager, the man who was the head of the great 
house filled with clerks—some of them d solicitors— 
where his affairs were conducted, his rents collected, and his 
vast income invested as it came in day by day. Otherwise 
the house was perfectly quiet. No letters came; no tele- 
grams; the occupant was forgotten by the world; nobody 
knew that he was still living. The old money-lender sat at 
home, by himself, and counted meee which he levt no 
more; most of those with whom he had formerly done busi- 
ness were dead—they could curse him no more; all those 
who had thrown away their money at bis gaming-table were 
dead—they could curse him no more. As for the nightly 
orgies, the dancing-cribs, the all-night finishes, if their mem- 
ory survives, that of their proprietor had long since been for- 
gotten. And the dancers themselves—the merry, pw 
luughing, singing, but their voices were hoarse; careless, yet 
their eyes were restless—happy company of nymphs and 
swains of sixty years ago, not one was left to curse him for 
the madness of the pace or to weep over the memory of a 
ruined youth. 

He had outlived, as his grandson suggested, his infamy. 
Nobody outside talked about him. In his own den he had 
quite forgotten—wholly forgotten—that at any time there 
had been any pea whom he had injured. He was se- 
renely forgetful; he was in a haven of rest,where no curses 
could reach him, and where no tempests could be raised by 
memories of the past. 

Those who study manners and customs of the nineteenth 
century have read of Burley’s Hell. It was a kind of club 
to which every one who had money and wore the dress and 
assumed the manners of society was freely admitted. The 
scandalous memoirs of the time talk of Burley’s chef and his 
wines, and the table at which he was always present all night 
long, always the same, calm, grave, unmoved; whatever the 
fortunes of the night, always ready to lend anybody—that 
is, anybody he knew—any sum of money he wanted on his 
note of hand. Great fortunes were lost at Burley’s. Men 
walked out of Burley’s with despair in their hearts and self- 
murder in their minds. Yet—old history! old history! as 
Lucian Calvert said. Only those who are students of life 
in London, when the Corinthian and his friends were enjoy- 
ing it, still talk about the Finish—Burley’s crib—where the 
noble army of the godless assembled night after night, 
young men and old men, and ladies remarkable for their 
sprightliness as well as their beauty, and danced and laughed 
and had supper and drank pink champagne—too sweet—in 
long glasses. There was generally some kind of fight or a 
row; there was always some kind of a ble in some little 
room upstairs. But—old history| old history! Those who 
read it never thought of Burley at all. 0 cares, after 
fifty years, to inquire about a man who once ran an all-night 
dancing-crib? Mr. Barley had outlived his infamy. 

And always, till past Re nf years of age, oo of 
money -lenders. Everybody went to Burley. He found 
money for everybody. His terms were hard, and you had 
to keep your agreement. But the money was there if the 
security was forth-coming. No tears, no entreaties, no 
prayers, no distress, would induce him to depart from his 

bond. It is indeed impossible to carry on such a business 
without an adamantine heart. But it was nearly fifteen 
years since he retired from practice, and the world spoke of 
him no more. He had outlived his infamy. 

He was startled out of his sleep by the postman’s knock. 
He sat up, looked about him, recovered his wande wits, 
and drank a little port, which strengthened him so that he 
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But he was satisfied. No. 
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was able to understand that his housekeeper was bringing 
him a letter. 

“Give it to me,” he said, surprised, because letters came 
no more to that house. He put on his spectacles and read 
the address, ‘‘ John Calvert Burley.” ‘It is for me,” he 
said. He then laid the letter on the table and looked at his 
housekeeper. She knew what he meant and retired. The 
old man at his time of life was not going to begin doing 
business in the presence of a servant. When she was gone 
he took it up again and opened it slowly. 

It was short, and written in the third person. 

‘The writer begs to inform Mr. Burley that bis son, John 
Calvert Burley, died five days ago, on the 16th of May, of 
rheumatic fever, and was buried yesterday. At the request 
of the deceased this information is conveyed to Mr. Bur- 
ley.” 

There was no date, and there was no address. But, the 
old man thought, there could be no reason to doubt the 
fact. Why should it be invented? 

His memory, strong enough about the far-distant past 
when he was young, was weak as regarded matters that oc- 
curred forty or fift years ago. It cost him an effort to 
recall—it was a subject of which he never liked to think— 
how his son had left him after protesting against what he 
called the infamy of the money-lending business. Infamy! 
he said. Infamy! Of a respectable and lucrative business! 
Infamy! when the income was splendid! 

“An undutiful son!” murmured his father. ‘A disre- 
spectful son!” He read the letter again. ‘So: he is dead.” 
He threw the letter and the envelope on the fire. ‘‘I have 
left off thinking about him. Why should I begin again? I 
won't. I will forget him. Dead, is he? I used to think 
that perhaps he would come back and make submission for 
the sake of the money. And even then I wouldn't have left 
him any. I remember. That was when I made up my 
mind what should be done with it. Ho! ho! I thought how 
disappointed he would be. Dead, is he? Then he won't be 
disappointed. It’s a pity. Now there’s nobody left, no- 
body left at all.” 

This reflection seemed to please him, for he laughed a lit- 
tle and rubbed his hands. At the age of ninety-four, or 
thereabouts, it is dangerous to give way to any but the sim- 
plest and most gentle emotions. It is quite wonderful what 
a little thing may stop the pulse at ninety-four, and still the 
heart. 

Even such a little thing as the announcement of the death 
of a son one has not seen for nearly forty years, and the re- 
vival of an old, angry, and revengeful spirit, may do it. 
When the housekeeper brought in the tea at five o’clock she 
found that, to use the old man’s last words, ‘‘ There was no- 
body left at all.” 

‘**Look, Marjorie.” Lucian showed her a newspaper. 
‘‘The old man, my grandfather, is dead. ‘On the 2ist, 
suddenly, at his residence, Great College Street, Westminster, 
John Calvert Burley, aged ninety-four years.’” 

**On the 2ist? Two days ago! That was when he re- 
ceived your letter.” 

“If he did receive it. Perhaps he died before it reached 
the house. Here is a paragraph about him. He did not 
quite outlive his infamy.” 

The paragraph ran as follows: 

“The death, this day announced, of Mr. John Calvert 
Burley, carries us back sixty years and more, to the time 
when bling-hells were openly kept, and when there 
were a he re saloons ; to the days when the pace of the 
young prodigal was far faster than in this degenerate gen- 
eration. Mr. Burley was the firm friend of the young 

rodigal. He gave him a gambling-table with free drinks ; 
1e gave him dancing-cribs; he lent him money; he encour- 
aged him to keep the ball a-rolling. Sixty years ago Mr. 
Burley’s name was well known to all followers of Comus. 
For many years he has lived retired in his house at West- 
minster. The present generation knows nothing of him. 
But it will be a surprise to old men, if any survive, of the 
twenties or the thirties, that John Burley lived to the age of 
ninety-four and only died yesterday. He must have out- 
lived all those who drank his champagne and lost their 
money at his tables; he must have outlived most of the 
young prodigals for whom he ran his dancing-saloon and 
to whom he lent money at 50 per cent.” 

Margaret read it aloud. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘some preju- 
dices linger, don’t they, Lucian? Better to be a Calvert 
without any other ancestors than an honorable father, than 
a Burley with this man behind you.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Lucian, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But a man can 
no more get rid of his ancestors than he can get rid of his 
face and his heredi tendencies. Well, my dear, the 
name may go. And as for the money—I suppose there was 
a deal of money—that has been left to some one, and 
I hope he will enjoy it. As for us, we have nothing to do 
with it.” 

CHAPTER IV. 
AN INQUEST OF OFFICE, 


Tue door of the house in Great College Street stood wide 
open—a policeman was stationed on the door-step. Some- 
thing of a public character was therefore going on: at 

rivate family functions—as a wedding, a christening, a 

uneral—there is no policeman. But there was no crowd or 
any public curiosity—in fact, you could not raise a crowd 
in Great College Street on any pretext whatever. Once a 
horse fell down in order to try. He had to get up, un- 
noticed. From time to time a man om ay briskly up the 
street, spoke to the policeman, and went in 

ntly there came along the street a young man—Mr. 
Lucian Calvert, in fact—who walked more slowly, and 
looked about him. He had come to see the outside of a 
certain house. He arrived at the house, read the number, 
and saw the open door and the policeman on the steps. 

‘* What is going on?” he asked. 

**Coroner’s inquest.” 

7 An inquest? Is not this the house of the late Mr. Bur- 
ey a 

“Yes, sir. That was the party’s name. 
and there's an inquest. 
the ground-floor back.” 

The young man hesitated. Then he accepted the invita- 
tion and stepped in. He had come to see the outside of his 
grandfather's house. Chance gave him an opportunity for 


He’s left no will, 
You can go in, if you like. It’s in 


seeing the inside as well. Other mén walked up the street 
and spoke to the policeman and stepped in. there 
drove up to the door a cab withtwomen. One the un- 
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mistakable look of a man in office; the other the equally 
unmistakable look of a middle-aged clerk. After a certuin 
time of life we all r to be what we are. This is as it 
be; in wong ie we can make up, I have known a 
qoute duke look like a ter, and a young compositor 
ike a belted earl. When two had en , the police- 
man left the door and followed the others into the ground- 
floor back—more poetically, the back parlor. 
The twelve men there were the twelve good men 
and true who had summoned to form a jury. They 
represented, after the manner of their forefathers, the wis- 
dom of the nation. The man of office represented the an- 
cient and honorable post of coroner. The policeman repre- 
sented the authority of the Court. A reporter, together 
with the young gentleman who had been invited to assist, 
represented the a of the Court—no Star-Chamber 
business there, if you p All aboveboard and open. 
There were one or two others—an elderly gentleman, well 
dressed, with the look of ability and the air of business ex- 
perece— See was Mr. Burley’s manager; an old woman 
n black, who held a handkerchief in her hand and patted 
her eyes with it at intervals with a perfunctory moan—these 
were witnesses. There was also a young man who might 
have been something in the | e was in —y a short- 
hand clerk employed at the office where the Burley estate 
was managed, and he came with the manager to take down 


the proceedings. And standing in a corner Lucian observed, 
om astonishment, Mr. Nicholson, his father’s friend and 
solicitor. 


“You here, Lucian! 

“I am here by accident. What does it mean?” 

“It means t they can’t find any will. Good Lord! 
What a windfall it will befor somebody!” He remembered 
that Lucian was the grandson. ‘‘ That is, for anybody who 
would proclaim his relationship to such a man.” 

Lucian looked about the room. It was wainscoted, and 
the panels were nted drab—a good, useful color, which 
can absorb a deal of dirt without showing it, and lasts 
along time. It was formerly a favorite color for this if for 
no other reason, all through the last century. In the panels 
were hanging colored prints, their frames once gilt, now al- 
most black. The low window looked out upon a small gar- 
den, in which stood a mulberry-tree, while on the wall grew 
an immense vine. Curtains which had long lost their vir- 
ginal color hung from a mahogany curtain-pole. On the 
mantel-shelf was a tobacco-jar with two broken pipes, and 
two wax candles in silver candlesticks. The floor was cov- 
ered with a worn carpet, faded like the curtains; in front of 
the fire it had gone into holes—there was no hearth-rug. 
As for the furniture, it consisted of a ponderous mahogany 
table, black with age, a mahogany sideboard of ancient fash- 
ion, with a large punch - bow! upon it and a copper coal- 
scuttle below it; a tall bookcase filled with books, all in the 
leather and sheepskin binding of the last century; three or 
four chairs of the straight-backed kind and a modern wooden 
arm-chair stood against the wall. The fireplace was of the 
He geen iy oe pattern, with an open chimney and a 

; on the hob was a copper kettle. The brass fender was 
one of the old-fashioned high things, to match the grate and 
to keep as much heat as possible out of the room. Two 
benches had been placed in the room for the accommodation 
of the jury. 

The coroner bustled into the room, and took his seat at 
the head of the table in the arm-chair. His clerk placed 
papers before him and stood in readiness, the New Testa- 
ment in his hand. The reporter and the short-hand clerk 
took chairs at the lower end of the table—the policeman 
closed the door and stood beside it on guard—the jury took 
their seats on the wooden benches, the old lady renewed her 
sobs, the manager took achair behind the reporter, and the 
public, represented by Mr. Nicholson and Lucian, shrank 
deeper into the corner. 

**Gentlemen,” said the coroner, rising and looking slowly 
round the room with importance, ‘‘I am about to open the 
Court—this Court,” he repeated, “‘ for this inquest.” 

The jury murmured and cleared their throats. 

Gentlemen,” said the coroner, “‘ you will first be sworn.” 

This was done by the coroner's clerk, who handed round 
the New Testament with the customary form of words. 

“And now, gentlemen,” the coroner began, absently, ‘‘ we 
will proceed to view the cor—I mean, of course, we will 

roceed to the business before us. This, gentlemen, as you 
ve heard, is not an ordinary inquest; it is not, for once, 
an inquiry into the cause of death of any person for which 
I invite your intelligent assistance this morning. It is a 
more formal duty that lies before us. Equally important— 
even, in this case perhaps, more important. It is what law- 
yers call an ‘Inquest of Office.’” He repeated these words 
with greater solemnity, and every man of the jury sat up- 
right and cleared his throat again. ‘‘ An Inquest of Office!” 
7 an ordinary inquest, you see. This was an Inquest of 

ce 


Who told you?” 


**Gentlemen,” the coroner continued, after a pause, to 
allow these words time to settle in the collective mind, ‘‘ the 
facts are these: The owner and tenant of this house, who 
died and was buried a fortnight ago, was one John Calvert 
<=. 

**Known to all of us,” one of the jury interrupted. 

“John Calvert Burley,” the magistrate repeated, with a 
udicial frown, ‘“‘ upon whose estate—not his body—we now 
old this inquiry. He has died, so far as has been discov- 

ond pene An eemseement whe ag has ——— 
n ; paragraphs concern m have also gone 

the ohn oy the papers—for the deceased was, as most of 
us know, a person formerly of considerable—of unenviable 

notoriety. But, so far, oddly enough, no heirs have ap- 
peared. This is the more extraordinary as it is reported 
that the deceased very t wealth. In fact”— 
the coroner assumed a confidential manner—‘‘the estate is 
reported to be enormous—enormous!”—he s' out his 
hands in order to assist the jury to give play to their imagi- 
nations—he sat upright in his chair in order to lift up the 
grovelling—*‘ we must rise to loftier levels. However,” he 
sank bac —. ‘‘the magnitude of the estate does not 
concern us. is Court has to do with an estate, large or 
small. And now, gentlemen, I shall offer you such evidence 
as we have to show that there is no will, and that there has 
been, so far, no claimant. I cull Rachel Drage.” 

The old lady in black answered to her name, wiped her 


eyes, and up to give evidence. 
She said she had been housekeeper to Mr. John Cal- 
vert Burley for forty years. Asked if he was a marricd 
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man, she said that she had always understood that he was a 
widower; but he had never spoken to her about his family. 
She could not say what caused her to believe that he was 
a widower. Asked if there were any children, supposing 
there had been a marriageyshe said that there was a nurser 
which had a child’s crib and a chest of drawers with chil- 
dren’s clothing in it, but she knew nothing more. Her mas- 
ter never spoke of his family affairs. Asked if there were 
any relations, said that she never heard of any. If there 
were any, and if they ever called on the gentleman, 
it must have been at the office, not the house; not a single 
visitor had ever called at the house or been admitted to this 
room—Mr. Burley’s living-room—during the forty years of 
her residence. e had no friends, he never went out in the 
evenings; he never went to church or chapel; he lived quite 
alone. 

**Gentlemen,” said the president of the Court, ‘‘the im- 
portant part of this evidence is the fact that for forty years 
no one ever called upon the deceased—neither son, nor 
grandson, nor cousin, nor nephew. Yet his wealth was no- 
torious. Rich men, as most of you, 1 hope, know very well, 
are generally surrounded by their relations.” 

One of the jury asked a question which led to others. 
They bore upon the deceased’s way of living, and had no- 
thing to do with the business before the Court. But since 
we are all curious as to the manners and customs of that in- 
terestin ople—the rich—the coroner allowed these ques- 
tions. hen the jury had learved all about the conduct of 
an ee household, and when the old lad 
had explained that her master, though near as to his capone 
ture, was a good man, who was surely in Abraham’s bosom 
if ever any one was, she was permitted to retire, though un- 
willing, into the obscurity of a back seat. 

The manager gave his evidence. He had been employed 
by the deceased for thirty years. He was now the chief 
manager of his estates. Everything connected with the es- 
tates was managed at the house, where solicitors, architects, 
and other professional people were employed on salaries. 
He was familiar with the details of tie estate; there were 
enormous masses of papers. He knew nothing of any will. 
Had a will passed through his hands he should certainly 
have remembered it. Naturally he was curious to know 
what would be done with so great a property. He supposed 
that Mr. Burley had employed a solicitor outside his own 
office for the purpose of drawing up a will. He had never 
spoken to Mr. Burley on the subject; he knew nothing of 
Mr. Burley’s family or connections; he understood that Mr. 
Burley had once been married; he believed, but he did not 
know for certain, that there had been a child or children. He 
had himself sent the announcement of the death to the pa- 
pers; he had seen one or two paragraphs concerning the 
early life of the deceased, but could not say, from his own 
knowledge, whether they were true or false. 

He was asked by one of the jury whether the deceased 
was as rich as was reported. He replied that he could not 
tell until the report reached him. Other questions as to the 
extent and value of the estate he fenved with. There was, 
he said, a great deal of property, but he declined absolutel 
to commit himself to any estimate at all. So that the curi- 
osity of the jury was baffled. They had learned, however, 
that the estate was so large and important that it had to be 
managed at a house specially used for the purpose, by a 
manager and a large staff of accountants and clerks. This 
was something—such an estate must be worth untold thou- 
sands 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the coroner, ‘‘ you have now heard all 
the evidence that we have to offer. Here is an estate. 
Where is the late owner's will? There is none: Where are 
the heirs? They do not appear. For forty years no mem- 
ber of the deceased's family has visited him. He might have 
had sons, grandsons, great- grandsons. None have turned 
up. But there must be, one would think, nephews—grand- 
nephews—cousins. If he had brothers, they must have had 
descendants; if he had uncles, they must have had descend- 
ants. Now, in the lower classes nothing is more common 
than for a man to change his place of residence so that his 
children grow up in ignorance absolute of their ancestry and 
cousins. But this man, whatever his origin, was at one time 
before the world, notorious or famous, whatever you please; 
he was a public character; he was owner of gheatres, dancing- 
places, gambling-hells; he was a well-know# money-lender. 
All the world knew the usurer John Calvert Burley. He 
stood on a kind of pinnacle—unenviable, perhaps, but still 
on a pinnacle of publicity. His relations must have follow- 
ed his course with interest—who would not watch with in- 
terest the course of achildlesscousin? Yes, he is dead; and 
where are the cousins and the nephews? It is a very re- 
markable case. A poor man may have no one to claim kin- 
ship at his death; but for a rich man, and a notorious man, 
it is indeed wonderful! Gentlemen, you have only to de- 
clare the estate, in default of heirs, escheated and vested iu 
the Crown. You all understand, however, that her Maj- 
esty the Queen will not be enriched by this windfall. The 
Treasury and not the Sovereign receives all those estates 
for which an heir is wanting.” 

The jury thereupon returned their verdict—‘‘ That until, 
or unless, the lawful heirs, or heir, shall substantiate a claim 
to the estate of the late John Calvert Burley, the said es- 
tate shall be, and is, escheated and become vested in the 
Crown.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said the coroner, “‘ nothing more re- 
mains except for you to affix your signatures to this ver- 
dict, and for me to thank you, one and all, for the intelli- 


n this manner and with such formalities the estate of 
the deceased was transferred to the Treasury, to be by it 
held and administered in the name of the Crown unless the 
rightful claimant should be able to establish his right. 

‘* That’s done,” said Mr. Nicholson. ‘‘ Now let us look 
over the house. I haven’t been here for forty years and 
more. Come and see where your father was born, Lucian.” 

(TO BE ConTINUED.) 


A PORTRAIT BY RUBENS. 


See illustration on page 561. 


Monk than two hundred years have elapsed since the 
great Flemish painter Peter Paul Rubens dropped his 
brush and joined the vast company of the immortals. Born 
in 1577, and dying in 1640, the master left a rich legacy to 
the art-lovers of the world—a legacy to outlast change and 
revolution, to please the eye and enrich the fancy and up- 
lift the souls of many generations. 

Many of Rubens’s most noted works were inspired by the 
devotional atmosphere of his period, and visitors in the 
famous European galleries stand awed and charmed before 


i ers 
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his delineations of Scriptural themes. In his renowned 
‘* Descent from the Cross ” his most remarkable character- 
istics—breadth, boldness, ificence of coloring, rare in- 
dividuality—compel the cdelvation of the centuries. 

Rubens as a portrait-painter delighted in transferring the 
glowing tints and exquisite forms of beautiful women to 
canvas. He revelled in rich details, liked sumptuous dress, 
fine fabrics, gleaming jewels, a splendor of ornament and 
decoration. costume of the lovely Anna Maria of Aus- 
tria, with the ruff, the puffed sleeves, the lavish embroidery, 
the pearls and gold, found in Rubens an artist who did not 
disdain to reproduce the fine effects of fashion. The beau- 
tiful bair, the slender patrician hands, the steadfast eyes, 
the haughty \ip, the regal pose of the Austrian beauty, are 
depicted so sincerely and with so much loving care that 
they who linger beside the portrait in the Munich Gallery 
forget the long years in which the original has been dust, 
She seems living and breathing, thanks to an art which 
has never ceased to live and breathe. 

Rubens was the greatest painter of his period, and was, 
besides, a scholar, a diplomat, and a man skilled in public 
affairs. His personal qualities made him universally popu- 
lar, and the ladies fair and soldiers brave whom he paint- 
ed so well must always have adored him. 


OUR SEVENTEEN-YEAR GUEST. 


ROM all sides the State entomologist is receiving re- 

uests for introductions to this conservative stranger, 

and being, in one sense of the word, his interpreter, he is 
only too ready to accede to the request. 

Having heard that this official was to be found at the 
State Capitol in Albany, one more woman entered his plea- 
sant though buggy room, and added to the many others her 
petition for a cicada presentation, 





THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR CICADA—-MATURED INSECT. 


The seventeen-year strangers are very dear to the ento- 
mological heart of the learned scientist, and it is with great 
satisfaction that Dr. Lintner narrates their peculiarities. 
Stepping to one side, he spoke to an assistant, who quickly 
brought forward Lord and Laty Cicada, who emerged from 
their retiring-room with a fluttering air of excitement which 
quite became their deligate forms. The first illustration is 
a copy of the latest photograph for which my lord Cicada 
sat, or rather poised. It cannot, of course, do justice to his 
handsome scarlet eyes and orange veining, which are such 
prominent features. 

All the gentlemen of the family are extremely musical; 
indeed, when many are together, they have 
been likened to a drum corps, so full of 
power and volume are their notes. Na- 
ture has provided them at birth with a 
drumlike instrument which is kept tight- 
iy clasped to the breast. On clear days, 

uring the four or five hours of noon-time 
heat, one can hear their indefatigable prac- 
tising for long distances. Before Dr. Lint- 
ner’s cicada retired again he obligingly 
sang quite a military air, but unluckily he 
did not seem to understand the encore 
with which it was received. 

After their withdrawal man 
and interesting things were told of their 
history. It seems that they are in no way 
descendants of those rapacious locustide 
which appeared in Pharaoh’s troubled life, 
and therefore when spoken of as the “‘ sev- 
enteen-year locust,” it is amisnomer. The 
little cicadee are born and brought up some- 
what unlike other infants. fore their 
eyes are open they are tucked away in soft 
tree twigs by their careful mother. There 


strange 





LARVA AS JUST HATCHED FROM EGG— 
MAGNIFIED. 


the baby eggs stay for about seven weeks, 
when they creep out, blinking their little 
red eyes, and wiggling their strong young 
legs till they lose their balance ont fail to 





twee Stat the ground. It does not hurt their small 
pete Sng bodies a bit, for they start at once to bur- 


row their way under ground to the tree’s 
very rootlets. Not having much appetite, 
the only nourishment taken is a little sap. It is not at all 
true that the cicade greatly harm trees or strip them of 
their foliage, except in rare instances when very young 
trees have been selected for the cicada nurseries. Then the 
sapling’s feeble strength is easily exhausted by the scraps of 
invaders. 

From the time they begin their underground journey no- 
thing is seen of the insects until seventeen yeans inching a 
month—have passed. In the mean time several changes 
have taken place in their appearance, the last being the don- 
ning of the pupa-case. 
In the autumn of the 
last year they have been 
busy tunnelling galler- 
ies five to ten inches 
long, the walls of which 
we are quite hard and 
SS almost water - proof. 
ae About the ist of June 
the family wend their 
way upward through 





PUPA WHEN FIRST APPEARING 
ABOVE GROUND. 
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the carefully prepared galleries. Not content with bein 
upon the curhen they one and all make a rush for the 
nearest tree or fence, and, trammelled as they are with the 
pupa-case, will commence climbing with their sharp claws 
up the bark or wood, as the case may be. In a short time 
the pupa-case proves too confining for their expanding 
bodies, and it splits open down the back, and, behold, 
monsieur and madame emerge in an odd white robe, which, 
as the blood circulates more rapidly, changes to the dark 
brown one which is the complexion of their matured beauty. 
This début usually occurs in the dim evening shadows, the 
time most befitting such modest creatures. 

Two or three weeks are then merrily passed away by these 
simple troubadours, their musical instruments rarely being 
silent until they find their domestic little wives are busy 
founding another nursery brood. When that important 
event has been satisfactorily attended to, these cicads soon 
die, having lived seventeen years, the longest known life of 
any insect, though only a month of that time has been passed 
in the light of day. 

While introducing his caller to the cicade, the State en- 
tomologist called attention to the fact that Madame Cicada 
and all the ladies of the family are perfectly mute—a fact 
which was noticed by an ancient writer, who sang, 


“Happy the cicade’s lives— 
For they all have voiceless wives !” 





A NOBLE charity will be founded in Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, by the will of the late Mrs. J. P. Amory, of that 
town, who bequeathed her home, known as Seven Oaks, as 
‘‘a temporary home for poor women and their young chil- 
dren, and for invalid women, both young and old.” Mrs. 
Amory designed this home especially as a summer resting- 
place, and although she desires it to be urider the care and 
supervision of the Protestant Episcopal Sisterhood of St. 
Margaret's, she requests expressly that the home may be con- 
ducted on the broadest grounds of Christian charity, and 
that no applicant shall be refused admission on any ques- 
tion of -religious belief. Mrs. Amory also left bequests to 
the Women’s Hospital and the Skin and Cancer Hospital 
of New York, and to two Massachusetts hospitals. 

—The class which has just been graduated at Radcliffe re- 
ceived diplomas bearing the seal of Harvard University. 
Mrs. Agassiz presented them, and in her short address said 
.that it was the triumphal moment of her life; that she saw 
the realization of her fondest ho President Eliot, of 
Harvard, made a very eloquent address to the graduates. In 
the new order of things it is a question among the alumne 
whether the name “ cliffe” is retroactive. That is, are 
they to be considered Radcliffe alumna, or will they still 
cling to the beloved “ Annex.” There is a division of opin- 
ion among those who have been graduated during the past 
eleven years as to which itshall be. Next year will see some 
important changes in the officers connected with the cor- 
poration. Arthur Gilman, who has been the secretary of 
the Annex ever since it was organized fourteen years ago, 
has been made regent of Radcliffe. Miss Mary B. Coues, 
who has been assistant secretary, has been made secretary. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz is the president, and Miss Irwin the 
dean. A great deal is expected of the college with Miss 
Irwin at its Lead, and Radcliffe is to be congratulated on her 
acceptance of the position. 

—Mrs. George Arthur Brand, the wife of one of the Lib- 
eral members of Parliament, is credited with having sung 
her husband into the House of Commons. She plays the 
zither finely and sings well, and always goes with her hus- 
band on his political campaigns. er music precedes or 
follows his speeches, and usually has a powerful effect. 

—A house which is probably unique in America is that 
built in Salem, Massachusetts, for his bride, by Bunkio 
Matsuki, a young Japanese who came to this country to 
familiarize himself with English before he joined the Bud- 
dhist priesthood in his own country. Here he met, loved, 
and married a Salem girl, and reg decided to remain in 
America, he has fitted up a home in Japanese style, import- 
ing tiles, wall-papers, draperies, screens, etc., from Japan. 
The bride’s wedding-dress was of Japanese silk, and her 
husband will try to teach her Japanese housekeeping. 

—Only one of the few survivors of the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava lives in the United States, and 
this is a Captain Henry Morley, now in Washington. When 
in the Crimea he was a sergeant in the cavalry, and after 
wards served in the Union army during the civil war. For 
a year he was a prisoner in Libby prison. He is the own- 
er of Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ Death or Glory” medal and the 
medal of the Turkish Sultan, both bestowed for bravery iu 
the Crimea. Captain Morley’s latest escape from death was 
during the falling of Ford’s Theatre, where he was a gov- 
ernment employe. 

—Mr. Louis J. Tiffany, of this city, is to execute a large 
part of the work upop the bronze panels which are to adorn 
the Marquette Building in Cuisnee. The incidents of Fa- 
ther Marquette’s life are to be depicted in a series of panels 
in the large rotunda. 

—The first woman to take Cornell’s highest honor, the 
Woodford prize in oratory, is Miss Harriet Chedie Connor, 
of Burlington, lowa, who won the prize from five men com- 
petitors. She has stood high through her entire course, and 
was the first woman ever elected to the Board of Editors of 
the Cornell Hra—a position which reflects great distinction 
upon any student. 

—A dozen young Boston girls, all under eighteen, have 
carried on a very practical work of charity during the past 
winter. Under the guise of a literary club they have met 
every week for reading, and with the membership fees, the 
fines, and other assessments they have taken care of a young 
girl of their own age, whose father is dead, and whose mo- 
ther was in prison for intemperance. She had met with an 
accident was helpless, when she was brought to their 
attention by the Rev. E. A. Horton. They cared for her 
until she was well, saw that she was properly provided with 
clothing, and had her admitted to the training-school for do- 
mestics at the Young Women’s Christian Association, where 
she is preparing herself for service. To keep her from being 
lonely some one of them wrote her every week. The prime 
movers in the useful little club were Miss May Mott-Smith, 
daughter of the ex-Hawaiian consul, and Miss Grace Jay 
White. The director of the club was Mrs. Abby F. Harris, 
one of Boston’s leading teachers. 
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Fig. 1.—AFrTeERNOON 


For dex riptivn see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
STRAW BONNET. 


PRETTY Violet came in, 
twirling a new hat upon 

her five pink fingers. It was 
a very dainty lace straw 
wrought in the shape of leaves 
which lapped each other, and 
formed a hat which dipped 
just a little in front over the 
hair ind kinked up at the 
back, where shafts of ribbon 
ind clusters of flowers tow 
ered high and fell over the 
crow 


Hum! said Aunt Hep 


sibah, an old lady, who had 
come in from Yankeeland for 
t Visit It was Goldsmith 


who said that ‘the most stu 
pendous thing in God's cre 
ition was a woman decked 
out in all her finery.” My 
dear, do you know who made 
the first straw bonnet ever 
manufactured in this coun- 
try? Well, it was Miss Betsey 
Metcalf,of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and my mother knew 
her very well. Betsey was go 
ing past a village shop one 
day when she saw an import 
ed Dunstable bonnet in the 
window, and  straightway 
wished one like it. She ex 
amined the straw very criti 
cally, and made note of the 
exact shape of the bonnet 
All the way out of the town 
she pondered upon that bon 
net, and the more she ponder 
ed the more she coveted it, 
for she was only twelve years 
of age—three years younger 
than you, Vi—and young 
girls in those days loved 
finery as well as you girls of 
to-day, although they had 
not so much spare time to 
waste upon it. But Betsey’s 
wits set to work upon the 


Biack Crtron Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 











Fig. 1.—Gymnasium Suir 
ror Boy From 8 To 10 


pattern and description see 
V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Dunstable head-piece, and on her way home, having to pass 
through her father’s oat-ficld, she paused, and began ex- 
aminiug the oat stubble. Gathering some of these straws, 
she split them with her thumb-nail and began to braid them. 
Elated with her success, she gathered a quantity of the plia- 
ble grass, aud taking it home with her, succeeded in making 
a number of braids, which, after several visitations to the 
shop window, she managed to unite and shape into a very 
excellent reproduction of a Dunstable bonnet. Her success 
made her famous. The name of Betsey Metcalf became 
known throughout the State. Friends besieged her for in- 
struction in the art of straw-braiding, and straw-braiding 
bees were formed by every sewing circle thereabout. Then 
factories spruug up, and thus a girl of twelve years origi- 
nated in 1798 the domestic straw manufacture of our coun- 
try. 

“ Previous to that period the Leghorn hat, made by the 
Italians from a species of bearded wheat grown expressly 
for hat-manufacture, took the lead among the fashionable. 




















Fig. 2.—Gymnasium Dress Fig. 3.—Frockx ror Boy 


ror Girt FROM 10 To 12 From 2 To 3 YEARS 
YEARS OLD. OLD. 

For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 

No. L. on pattern-sheet Suppl. No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


At first this consisted of a broad brim and skull crown. But 
many a chase after a blown-away hat caused the ladies to 
tie them down over the ears with ribbons. This shape was 
called the ‘gypsy’ hat, and was really the first approach 
to the bonnet which continued to be worn for so many 
years. A lady of fashion, in a fit of vexation at the annoy- 
ance she suffered from the large brim, cut the hinder part 
off. Ever since that time the bonnet, notwithstanding its 
protean character, has retained its essential characteristics. 
Of course we don’t consider those little Tom Thumb affairs 
you call ‘capotes,’ bonnets. But we sensible old folks in 
Connecticut, where ‘the folks are all well off,’ wear some- 
thing like a bonnet still, to keep out neuralgia—a bonnet 
with comfortable wide ribbon strings that cover the ears a 
wee bit. My! but I don’t see how you folks in New York 
stand it to go with your ears so exposed all winter! 

** The style of head-dress which supplies a slight fulness 
behind the ears, or when the hair is so arranged as to do so, 
creates a harmony of proportion which renders even a plain 
face pleasing. he ‘‘cottage” bonnet suited many faces 
for this reason. It baloed satin-smooth bands of bair parted 
on the brows, and so sloped or waved as to add to the 
sweetness and serenity of a woman's face. I do not speak of 
the towering brims which enclosed banks of flowers, and 
which were the style of Eugénie’s early reign, but of the 
narrow circling brim which slightly screened the counte- 
nance, and usually had a fine wreath of moss-rose buds in- 
side of it—a face-trimming very becoming. However, the 
bonnet entirely covering the back hair is not so pretty and 
dressy as when it is cut up somewhat at the back. Some 
of the so-called small “ pokes” worn a few years ago were 
very becoming. 

“Tam glad, Violet, that your new hat is not quite so foolish 
as those wafers, platter affairs, they balance just on top of 
the head this year. However much they may be the 
fashion they are not graceful. The most graceful large hat 
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Fig. 2.—Arrernoon APRONS 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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| a . . . 
fh for a young girl is one with 
{y/? Se the simple flat brim and low 
ee 8 | pint crown, With a twist of silk or 


Ma shat ribbon bowed upon it, and a 
a 


— small cluster of flowers or 
fiat half-wreath. Such a hat as 
— St. Pierre made his heroine 
— - wear in Paul and Virginia, 
and which was adopted by 
Parisian ladies.” ’ 

“We have flats now, Aunt 

Hepsey, but they are all kin 

kled and bent and twisted, 

and stuffed out with big 

‘ blossoms and these speary 
Z bows such as I have put in 
my new hat. Some of the 
old-time hats were certainly 

very pretty. I can imagine 

£ the cottage bonnet was the 
Ya 3 one pretty Dora Copperfield 
Feta : used to tie her dimples into 
” . when she went to walk with 

. her ‘ Dody.’” 

¢ *“Well, my dear, you see 
the manufacturer fashioned 
one shape, not hundreds of 
different ones, in other days. 
In this age the manufacturer, 
instead of studying what is 
beautiful and well - propor- 
tioned and durable, is con 
stantly striving to produce 
something striking and novel. 
It is well for him to be re- 
minded of more primitive 
styles occasionally.” And 
Aunt Hepsey, having finished 
her slow, stately. quaint little 
= talk, inquired of Violet, “If 
her ma had come home yet.” 


= A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CAMPING OUT. 
— gh girls, their three bro 


: thers, and their aunt Em 
Fig. “py ve. GIRL  ilie,have bit upon a successful 
FROM 4 TO EARS substitute for camping out, 
OLD. a diversion which some of 

For pattern and description see 


No. LiL. on pattern-shevt Suppl. the party do not fully enjoy. 





Piqut Gown with WAITER JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. XIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Snort Sirk AND Lace Caps. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Life in a tent, even when the tent is equipped with rugs 
and chairs galore, and has exceptional sleeping and bath- 
ing facilities, is not invariably agreeable. Space is too 
crowded. Screens and draperies do not afford all the pri- 
vacy for wliich some of us long. There are those who can- 
not enjoy out-door life except from the veranda of a hotel, 
who demand the modern conveniences even when they de- 
sire the primitive pleasures. 

Such persons might not care for the substitute the girls 
found satisfactory. It was simply an old-fashioned farm- 
house, nine rooms and an attic, all told, under the sloping 
roof. The family who once belonged to the house had died 
out, literally this, since three years ago the last survivor had 
ended a long and lonely life, and been carried to a grave in 
the hill-side cemetery. Then distant kinsmen had swooped 
down on most of the furniture and carried it away. The 
farm was picturesque, but stony and untilled. Nobody cul- 
tivated the weed-grown acres. The old garden was neg- 
lected; but a few flowers bloomed there every season, and 
the turf was green and thick. The place was rented by the 
owner, a far-away cousin, and the girls and their aunt hired 
it for a very small sum for the season. 

Then they sent from home barrels and boxes of linen, 
sheets, pillow-slips, towels, and whatever was needed for 
comfort. A coffee-pot, too, and a frying-pan, and an ice- 
cream freezer, plates, cups, saucers, forks and spoons—the 
latter only plated, lest the burglar or the tramp should be 
tempted. Mattresses, blankets, and quilts were included in 
the outfit. Really needful furniture and a piano were se- 
cured at reasonable rates from a dealer in a town three miles 
away. 

The minimum of care with the maximum of comfort was 
the result of this easy-going house-keeping. Much was done 
without. Dress was not the most important consideration. 
Hours were spent in the open air, and the girls thought that 
this way of living was preferable to that of the tent, or the 
bed of boughs. The boys agreed with them, and the chap- 
eron beamed complacently. 


THK OUTGROWN WOMAN. 


OME one sings in a melancholic metre of a housekeeper's 
\ life-long struggle with dirt, her archenemy, and how after 
years of ceaseless combat she lay down and died and was 
buried in the element she had so long resisted. As in most 
pessimistic theories, there is a warning in the suggestion, a 
warning to those women who make life much harder than 
it need be by too great conscientiousness about little things 
in the housekeeping. And to what end? ‘ Martha was 
troubled about many things,” and so missed ‘‘the better 
part.” 

Before giving one’s best energies to a cause there should 
be sure proof furnished that the cause is worthy. ‘* Best 
energies ’ means something more than labor in the chosen 
direction. It means the use of so large a part of the force 
within one that there is insufficient left for tilling another 
field. Human bodies and human minds possess only a lim- 
ited amount of strength, and too great a share given to one 
thing means a small remainder for the others. 

Think well, then, of what sort of work—or play—is ab- 
sorbing your best. It is such an easy matter for a woman 
to devote all her waking hours to things temporal, that the 
spiritual and intellectual, from long starvation, become atro- 
phied. After a girl marries, the new experiences incidental 
upon housekeeping absorb with pleasant monopoly her time 
and thought. With success in pleasing her husband comes 
a very natural desire to please her circle of friends, and so 
social interests grow and exact attention. Before she has 
arranged her time with the method that would enable her to 
continue some of the studies that interested her as a girl, 
there are more members added to her family, and leisure 
time becomes merely a theory as vague and incomprehensi- 
ble as eternity itself. The details of the nursery are innu- 
merable and exacting, and will completely absorb a mother 
with an over-anxiety to bave everything right, practically 
and theoretically. A head nurse is what a mother should 
be, using her supervision, discrimination, and authority, but 
delegating to trustworthy employees the exhausting tasks. 
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‘Wi at man ever thanked his mother for allowing no hands 
but hers to bathe him during the first two years of his life? 
And what man ever failed in gratitude.to his mother who 
educated him by contact with her bright mind, and stimu- 
lated him to success by her ambition and counsel? 

The woman whose pride is ber perfectly kept house, the 
woman whose entire interest centres around her babies, is 
known to all. She is a sweet woman, a good woman, but 
rarely a helpful, and never aninteresting one. And it must 

remembered that the interesting woman is the woman of 
power and influence. All unattractive goodness has power 
to do harm. Is it not, then, the duty of every good woman 
to make herself interesting, that the good that is in her may 
be felt by others to their uplifting? There are missionaries 
needed in fields this side of India. 

In middle life one encounters numberless women who 
may be called might-have-beens. They are good to look 
upon, and impress one with an idea of passive force, but an 
evidence of pettiness or an indefinite suggestion of disap- 

intment is traceable about the lines of her face. A little 
ntimacy gives one the clew. Her husband’s interests are 
apart from hers, and her children have all outgrown her. 
Questions of the hour are not vital to her, literature does not 
appeal to her, and her mind reverts pathetically to a happy 
past, ‘‘ when we lived in a little house and I was bringing 
up my babies.” Yet she has determination, a kind heart, 
great conscientionsness, and what is known as a ‘‘ good 
head.” 

Perhaps she, too, realizes too late that “it is not all of 
life to live,” and that had she grown with ker husband and 
children she would be more to them now than a dignified 
figure-head. She is sensitive, and feels—with too much pride 
to show it—every little unconscious thrust with which the 
others of her family unwittingly smite her. Their ailusions 
to authors, artists, music, politics, are unfamiliar to aer, and 
to hide her ignorance she a1:. ts either indifference or pre- 
occupation. And yet it is to these very ones of her house- 
hold that she has ministered all the best years of her life; 
and it is through this very self-sacrifice that she has missed 
the position she fain would hold. 1 love her and pity her, 
and it is only because I want other women to avoid the all- 
absorbing tread-mills that have been her detriment that I 
expose ber to searching comment. 

There are men chivalrous enough to say that man’s best 
work is stimulated by women. Think, then, what manner of 
woman is most likely to prove the incentive. By some strange 
law, or perversion, men of talent and intellect mate young 
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Fig. 1.—Gown wira Cross-pRAPED WAIST. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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with women whom later they far outstrip. The man’s in- 
tellect develops in gradual evolution, his conversation is 
sparkling and stimulating, and an enlargea sympathy gives 
him an appreciation of others that they are not slow to wel 
come. By his side stands his wife, a contrast in every w: y, 
silent when he is most brilliant, restless when he is most at 
ease. They began life with mutual interests, but in time 
his broadened and hers remained limited. When she is silent 
one feels that it is not from shyness, but from sheer in- 
ability to talk, from ignorance of the topic under discussion. 
Alone with another woman she can talk in an unemotional 
monochrome way about family matters and picayune gos- 
sip. She adores her husband, and fancies that by her con- 
scientious over-attention to his creature comforts she fulfils 
her highest duty of wifehood. 

Every where »bout us are young women who are missing 
the highest in life, and who, unless awakened in time, wil! 
work on until disappointment overtakes them. 

It is not altogether opportunity that is lacking; it is dis 
crimination. To look for opportunity as an open rose-gar- 
den is never to find it, but it is possible to all to gather little 
blossoms of opportunity from the hedge-rows along the en- 
tire path of life. An open book on the dressing-table will 
give a few moments every day for memorizing some fine 
poem; an hour less spent in embroidery gives an hour more 
for seeing pictures or hearing music. One morning pilfered 
from out the busy week will give time enough to attend one 
of the educational morning classes which stimulate women 
to intellectual effort, and teach them how to think as well as 
what to think. In all these ways the mind is fed, the hori 
zon widened, the sympathies broadened. A woman's life 
should not be entirely bonnded by domesticity, not as a 
means of showing her dislike for that sphere, but for the 
highest good of those within it. The true femme de famille 
gathers the riches of intellect, education, and ethics, that she 
may administer them to those at home. 

HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 


THE HOME-MADE ROOF-GARDEN., 


™ domestic roof-garden is not a subject of deep interest 

to the people who leave town early in the summer. They 
can endure patiently the first hot days under roofs and 
within walls, and solace themselves with the thought of joys 
soon to come in broad fields and under green apple boughs. 
Neither do those fortunate ones who possess wide ve- 





Fig. 2.—Crtron Gown wirn Buiack Lace. 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 





randas and spreeding lawns disquiet them- 
selves about the tops of their houses. It is 
to the dweller in city streets, to the people 
who call apartment-houses ‘ home,” that 
there comes with moving force the desire to 
leave close rooms and narrow spaces behind 
and to ‘‘ come up and be dead” on the house- 
tops, like dear Jenny Wren. 

To the poor, crowded into tenement-houses, 
the roofs are the only escape into fresher air 
than that breathed in narrow, ill-smeiling 
streets. They are their dormitory, their ve- 
randa, their a/ fresco living-room. These 
dwellers on house-tops make no attempt at 





beautifying their hot-weather resorts. It is | 


enough for them to get the coolness they 
find there, without seeking adornment or 
luxury 

Even among people who could easily af- 
ford the few touches that would convert 
their house-tops into open-air parlors, there 
is a striking neglect of opportunities. Once 
in a while one reads or hears of an enterpris- 
ing artist who knows the true meaning of 
dolce far niente, and has made his roof a lux- 
urious lounging-place, with awnings, rugs, 
couches, stands, flowers, cushions, and even 
bric-A-brac, but all this is usually beyond the 
reach of those who from choice or necessity 
spend the summer in town. 

Recently, however, there have been efforts 
made here and there to utilize the flat or 
gently sloping house-tops, where, if any- 
where, one may find a breeze. Downtown, 
where the island is narrow enough to be fa 
vored with the wind across the water, wheth- 
er it come from east, south, or west, one fam- 
ily has made for itself a delightful breathing- 
space on its house-top, and done it at what, 
to the observer's eye, seems a comparatively 
small expense 

The house is the ordinary three-story red 
brick house in a block he roof-garden 
does not cover the whole of the top, but is 
judiciously planted across the front. A low 
parapet runs along this, and at regular inter- 
vals are secured by rings and bolts uprights 
such as are used for clothes-lines on flat- 
A bar is laid across the top of these. 
At the sides of the house are similar up- 
rights, a trifle lower than the front row, but 
lacking the top bar and half-way across the 
roof, between the two chimneys that rise 
from the roof-gardener’s house and the one 
next to it, is secured a slender iron rod, 
parallel to the wooden bar that joins the 
front row of uprights. To the latter bar is 
attached an awning that when opened is held 
in place by rings catching in hooks in the 
side uprights, and hooks that hold the fur- 
ther edge of the awning to the iron rod. 

The awning is left spread most of the time. 
Only when there is a very high wind is some 
one seen to spring through the scuttle and 
hurriedly “‘ take in sail” by pulling the ropes 
that bring the awning into a close roll against 
the wooden cross-piece. The same person 
generally prepares further for action by turn- 
ing the wooden rocking-chairs and the settle 
upside down and gathering up the straw 
mats that are strewn here and there. In an 
ordinary rain the awning is left spread and 
the simple furniture is untouched. This is 
the highest part of the sloping roof, and the 
rain will not run down here. Even if every- 
thing were to be soaked it would be little dam- 
aged. The chairs are big,easy rockers{it was 
a tight squeeze to get them through the scut- 
tle, by-the-way, and the biggest of all had 
finally to be hoisted up outside); the settle 
is painted bright red, and even the bamboo 
lounge that stretches across one corner looks 
little the worse for its wettings. There isa 
wicker table, too, and several Japanese grass 
cushions, Other cushions, that would be in- 
jured by weather, are brought up by the 
family as they need them, and sometimes 
when they desire to be very luxurious they 
carry out one or two rugs. 

There are flowers bere, too. Not very 
many, and only such as can stand the hot 
rays of a vertical sun without injury. They 
grow in boxes placed along the parapet— 
geraniums, mignonettes, heliotropes, - 
pies, black-eyed Susans, and the like, and 
the daughter of the house waters them ev- 
ery night. 

They have merry times there, these phi- 
losophes sur lea toita, The mother sits in the 
biggest chair and knits, the young men and 
their father smoke and read the evening pa- 
pers, and the girl does a bit of fancy-work 
or lies back on the couch and gazes at the 
sunset sky Sometimes they have callers, 
and very often there will come across the 
roofs the thrum of a guitar or the twanging 
ofa banjo, and some music that sounds sweet 
in the evening air, even if it is not classical. 
On a dark night they will sometimes light 
one of the two brakemen’s lanterns that hang 
against the chimneys, but this is not done 
unless there are several visitors. The lan 
terns are never lighted on the nights when 
one especial young man calls, who stays so 
long that all the family but mademoiselle go 
down stairs. Evidently there are excellent 
reasons why “ Rose spends the summer in 
town.” 

There is still another roof-garden in this 
same neighborhood, but it is less ambitious. 
It is on top of an apartment-house, and the 
awning, which is evidently home - made, is 
fastened to a stout clothes-line stretched be- 
tween the clothes- posts. There are only 
two or three ordinary chairs up here, a low 
rocker, and a wooden cricket ; but there isa 
box of flowers, and here a tired-looking mo- 
ther brings two children every evening, and 
her lord and master exercises the inalienable 


houses 





| no sooner made the 
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right of a free American citizen, and sits in 
his shirt sléeves in a chair tipped on its hind 
legs and smokes.a pipe and reads the paper, 
and they all have a beautiful time together. 
And on one or two of the hottest nights the 
children have fallen asleep there, and —_ 
have all staid out until after midnight, shel- 
tered by the awning from the falling dews. 
They are here on cool afternoons, too, but 
wlien the unobscured sun is blazing down 
no awning in the world would make the roof 
comfortable. Indeed, the chief function of 
the awning is to protect the furniture from 
sun and moisture and to add a picturesque 
touch to the general effect. 

In spite of the breezes that sweep over 
the house-tops, they are rarely comfortable 
lounging-places in the daytime. But if the 
housekeepers who devote their best energies 
to making their drawing-rooms cozy and 
luxurious in winter would bestow a little 
thought upon converting their roofs into 
summer resorts, the house-tops of New York, 





no less than the parks, would become the 


lungs of the city. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


A STRATEGIST INDEED. 


4 he are various ways of getting our- 
self rescued from a position of peril, 
but there was probably never a more novel 
method adopted by any one than that which 
a French newspaper told of a year or so 


in straitened circuinstances, determined to 
put an end to his miserable existence by 
drowning himself in the river near Stras- 
bourg. 
there was some reason not explained which 
caused him to — his mind, for he had 
atal plunge than he be- 
gan to cry for help. Two policemen who 
were at the time strolling along the quay 
remained, however, quite deaf to his en- 
treaties, A sudden idea flashed across the 
would-be suicide’s brain, and, raising his 
head with a last effort of despair, he shouted 
at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Vive la France!” 
This was too much for the two German 
officers. They dashed into the river, seized 
the poor wretch, and brought him safely to 
land, after which they conveyed the would- 
be suicide to the station, where they supplied 
him with board and lodgings at the expense 
of the state, not because he had attempted 
his life, but for having given utterance to a 
seditious and treasonable sentiment. The 
prisoner, says the narrator, expressed himself 
as highly gratified with the result of his lit- 
tle stratagem. 


PEACHES AND PLUMS. 


§ berries become scarce, the larger, more 
luscious fruits take their place. The 
most delicious, as well as the most available, 
of these is the peach. This is not at its best 


| in its earliest days, while it is still crude and 


tart, although even then it may be used sat- 
isfactorily when cooked. But it must be at 
its ripest and richest when it is to be eaten 
from the hand or served sliced with sugar 
and cream. For these purposes the best of 
the basket must be saved, while those that 
fall below perfection may serve for made 
desserts, marmalade, and the like. For 
pickling, preserving, and brandying the later 
varieties are preferable, and a white peach is 
for such treatment better than a yellow one. 
Some persons insist that the flavor of the 
clingstone is finer than that of the freestone 
peach ; but where there is little to choose be- 
tween them, the convenience of the latter 
over the former usually carries the day. 

Although the plum is in no respects equal 
to the peach, it can yet be utilized in a vari- 
ety of ways. 

Whole Peach Tart.—Pee| small or medium- 
sized peaches. Fill a deep pie-plate with 
them, heaping them towards the centre of 
the dish, and sprinkling them liberally with 
sugar. Cover with a top crust, and bake. 
Eat while warm. 

Peach Méringue Pie. —Pee\, stone, and 
stew enough peaches to fill a pie-plate. Line 
this with a good paste, fill with the stewed 
peaches, and bake until done. Draw the pie 
to the mouth of the oven, and spread over it 
a méringue made of the whites of three 
eggs beaten stiff with three table-spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Let this become a deli- 
cate brown in the oven, and eat the pie when 
it is very cold. 

Peach Trifle.—2 cups milk; 4 table-spoon- 
fuls sugar; S eggs; 1 small stale sponge-cake; 
peaches peeled and sliced. Make a boiled 
custard of the milk, yolks of eggs, and half 
the sugar. Slice the cake, lay it in the bot- 
tom of a glass dish, and heap it with the 
sliced peaches, strewing these plentifully 
with sugar. Beat the whites to a méringue 
with two table-spoonfuls of sugar, and cover 
the peaches with this, Have all the ingredi- 
ents very cold before mixing them. 

Peach Batter Pudding.—4 cups milk; 1 cup 
flour; 5 eggs, whites and yolks beaten 
separately; 1 table-spoonful butter; 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder; 1 salt-spoonful 
salt; 1 dozen ium-sized peaches, peeled, 
but not stewed. Arrange the peaches in a 
pudding-dish; make a batter of the other in- 


ients, and pour it over the fruit. Bake 
n a quick oven, and eat with hard sauce. 
Peach Fritters.—8 eggs; 1 pad milk; 1 heap- 
ing cup flour; 3 table-spoonfuls sugar; 1 tea- 
spoonful baking-powder; salt-spoonful salt. 
Peeled and sliced peaches at discretion; stir 
in as many as the batter will hold, and drop 
by the spoonful into boiling fat. When a 
light brown, drain on brown paper laid in a 
colander and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Brandied Peaches.—1 quart best white 
brandy; 6 pounds white sugar; 8 pounds 
peaches (peeled); 3 cups water. Put water 
and sugar together on the fire and bring to 
a boil. Drop in the peaches and simmer fif- 
teen minutes after the syrup i - to boil 
again. Take out the peaches with a perfo- 
rated skimmer and pack them in quart glass 
ey After they are all out let the syrup 
oil fifteen minutes, add the brandy, and 
pour this boiling liquor over the peaches in 
the jars. Seal these and keep them in a 
dark place. 


Peach Marmalade.—To each pound of the 


| peeled and stoned peaches allow three-quar- 


| ters of a pound of sugar. 


Put the fruit on 
by itself, and let it heat slowly, —— fre- 
quently, that it may not burn. When it has 
boiled three-quarters of an hour, add the 
sugar and boil five minutes, skimming con- 
stantly. To every 2 pounds of fruit add 
then the kernels of half a dozen peach-stones 
chopped fine and the juice of a lemon. Cool 
ten minutes longer, and put in small jars or 


’ , | jelly-glasses. 
ago. A poor fellow, an Alsacian by birth, | 


English Plum Tart.—Select blue plums or 


| ripe greengages; stem and stone them, and 


Either the water was too cold, or | 


fill with them a deep pie-plate, or better 
still is a shallow pudding-dish; strew with 
sugar; cover with an upper crust, and, after 


| cutting several slits in the pastry to allow 


the steam to escape, bake in a moderate oven. 
When ready to serve lift the crust, lay it up- 
side down on a large plate, turn the plums 





THE FINEST STEEL PLATE 
of Niagara Falls ever engraved is offered to the public 


| at a price that would be absurdly impossible but that 





the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” 
desires its widest circulation. It is forty by sixteen 
inches in size, engraved by Lowell from an oil paint- 
ing by Charles Graham, is a snperb work of art, and 
bears po advertising. It will be sent postpaid, to any 
address, with a set of Stoddard’s Our Country anv 
Ovn Neiounons, in sixteen parte, for $3. Remit by 
draft, postal note or P. O. or exprees money order to 
Frank J. Bramhall, Advtg. Agent Michigan Central, 
Chicago.—{ A dv.]} 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggiets in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv,) 





THE FOOD EXPOSITION 
is an edneator for honsekeepers. You are not obliged 
to attend it to appreciate the value of Borden's Peer- 
less Evaporated Cream. Your Grocer can supply you ; 
always ready; uniform results assured. Insist upon 
having Borden's —{Adv.} 
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Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


cfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 


, and is far more eco- 
than one cent a cup. 
» and EASILY 


DIGESTED. cuties 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SPARARAAARARAR AR AS 
Our large 24-page catal of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
% B « es. We have the largest 
2 he word from 
% which we sell direct to the con- 


% sumer at wholesale prices, 

» and the commissions of the agents. 
«x We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
3 20 years, with stool and book, for only 


$ . 










ments. Easy payment. 
We pasltively 


is receive 





| Fast Black, White, Ecru, 





thus saving the profits of the dealer 


$3049 
No Money , 
Required — 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 9) 


guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years. 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 


As an advertisement we 
will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a,place for only 


Vor. XXVII., No. 28. 


out upon the paste, and smother all with 
whipped cream, 

Plum Custard.—Stone and stew a pint of 
plums. Lay them in the bottom of a pudding- 
dish, sprinkle with sugar, and pour over them 
a cream made by cooking together. until 
thick and smooth 2 cups of milk and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and adding to this after 
it comes from the fire a table-spoonful of 
butter and the yolks of 3 eggs, beaten light. 
Bake the cream-covered plums ten minutes, 
cover them with a méringue made of the 
whites of the eggs beaten with 3 table-spoon- 
fuls of powdered, sugar, brown lightly, and 
eat cold with cream. : 

Damson Jam,—S8tone damsons, we 
them, and stew for twenty minutes. Add 
then half a pound of sugar for every pound 
of fruit, and cook together slowly an hour 
longer, or until the jam is the desired con- 
sistency. Put up hot in small jars. 


Preserved G —Select firm and _ 
fect greengage plums, prick each with a 
large needle, and weigh the fruit. Allow a 
pound of sugar and a pint of water to a 
pound of fruit, and make a syrup of the 
sugar and water. Let this boil until it is 
clear, removing all the scum that rises to the 
surface. When the syrup is quite clear drop 
in the plums, putting in only as many as 
the kettle can easily hold, a | cook twenty 
minutes. Remove with a perforated skim- 
mer and spread out in plates to cool. Pro- 
ceed thus with each kettleful until all are 
done. Put the plums in small jars, pour 


over them the boiling syrup, and seal. 

Brandied Plums.—Proceed as with bran- 
died peaches, pricking the plums instead of 
peeling them. 





and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CuTicuRnA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet. 

Portsr Drve anv Cue. Conp., Boston. 


Featherbone Corsets 


Longthone the Welst, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 





and Drab. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent t-paid on receipt of 
price. — different styles 
of corsets and waists. ae 
for price-list. pres 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 


Bicycues Given AWAY 


Your boy or girl may have one free. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for full particulars 
to P. O. Box 143, New York City. 
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Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co..8 
P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 
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Children Cry for Fitcher'’s Castoria. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 
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SEASONABLE STORIES 


PERLYCROSS. 
A Novel. By R. D. Bracxmors, Author of “ Lorna 
Doone,” “Springhaven,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $: 75. (Third Edition now ready.) 


PEMBROKE. 

A Novel. By Mary E. Wiixins, Author of “ Jane 
Field,” “A Humble Romance,” “A New England 
Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 

A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. 


Romance. By W. D. Howetts, Author of ‘‘ The Coast 
of Bohemia,” “The World of Chance,” etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, AND OTHER TALES. 

By RutH McEwery Stuart, Author of “A Golden 
Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis, Author of “ Van Bibber, 
and Others,” “Our English Cousins,” etc With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

CADET DAYS. 

A Story of West Point By Captain Cuartes Kina, 
Author of “ A War-Time Wooing,” “ Between the 
Lines,”’ etc Illustrated Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 
A Novel. By Frora Annie Steet. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 so. 


A PRODIGAL IN LOVE. 
A Novel By Emma Worr, Author of “ Other Things 
Being Equal.’ Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


AN INTERLOPER. 

A Novel 

“ Catherine,” “The Swing of the Pendulum,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 
A Novel. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of 
“ From One Generation to Another,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $: 25 


PASTIME STORIES. 
3y Tuomas Netsow Pace. Illustrated by A.B. Frost. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper’s CaTtaLocur will be sent to any ad- 
dress on veceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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There’s many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion : 

His California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 
For it surely will aid digestion. 





By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of 
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BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


Save 


your time 

your money 

your dress. o 
Putonaskirt bind- @ 
ing that will not 
have to be re- 
newed. 

One 










Bathing Suits, Caps and Shoes— 
Wading Drawers to protect the clothes 
of small children on the beach—Safety 
Swimming Jackets, enable beginners 
to learn to swim easily without risk, 
as well as everything else needed for 
the children’s outing. 


Boys’ fancy stripe Jersey Bath- 
ing Suits.—6 to 4yrs., %5c. 

MISSES’ flannel Bathing Suits, 
with skirts, all wool trimmed with 
braid—Sizes 6 to 12 yrs., $1.96. 13 
to 16 yrs., 15. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
"THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 


LANMANS FLORIDA WATER. | 60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


Now Ready for August. 
The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 


The Latest and Best Fashions ; Profusely Illustrated. A New and 
Original Serial Story, 


“THE LADY OF PADUA”; 


Besides numerous complete stories. 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 
Price, 30c. a copy; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas number. 
Of all Newsdealers and 


. THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
83 & 85 Duane Street, one door Kast of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Binding 


will last as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker or your dealer. 


Special 














A Golden Opportunity 


We want every family in the United States to become possessors of the 
finest set of views of the Columbian Exposition ever taken. Each photo- 
graph measures 14x17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction, we will, 
for a limited time only, send any one of the following beautiful views FREE, 
on receipt of ten cents to pay cost of packing and postage, together with a 
list of nearly one hundred superb views of the World’s Greatest Exposition, 





| and particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 


Remit 10 cents in stamps and your choice of either 


The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain. 
14x17 inches. 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 
14x17 inches. 
The Great Administration Building. 
14x17 inches. 


The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 


14x17 inches. 





ALL OF ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING. 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Park Row, New York. 


THE CLINTON SKIRT SUPPORTER 











So made that when attached the Garments 
Something that cannot become separated. The pin with Hook is 
Attaches Your attached to skirt, and the pin with Eye to waist. 


The cut shows position of fastener under belt. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS. 


turers for pl Made in Nickel and Black. 
N. Y. Office: 48 Howard Street. 


A Request 


Skirt and Waist 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 1o cents to the f 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


Rtiquette 
Requires 











The latest styles, sizes, finishes 
in writing paper. You can get 
them in ¢ 

BOSTON LINENS, 


‘ON BONDS 
AND BUNKER HILL 
Send 4 cents for samples. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., Readers of Harper's Bazar 
Boston, Nass. __ | __ will please mention the Bazar 




















DEAFNES FAD NOISES CURED | when answering advertise- 
more to ing than all other de- . . 
Yices combined. | Whispers WERT 4, Repose | ments contained therein. 
, " The most 
PRIESTLEY’S sae 
ILK WARP , 
in all cities. 





A A V 
A Yantine & Co. 
Largest Importers from 
Can CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


“THE YANTINE SCARF” 


Without exception 


the most beautiful 40 Inches aor 
and fashionable la- In colors of: Pink, 
dies’ scarf ever White, Light Blue, 
produced. Made (Cardinal, Lilac, 
of the finest and Cream, Maize, Nile 
lightest imported 

silk. Specially Greea, Orange, 
suited for spring Salmon, Turquoise, 
and summer wear. Black. 


Price, postpaid, 1.75 each. 
Mail Orders R Best Attenti 


Send for ‘Oriental Products for Summer Homes.’’ 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to A. T. Srewart & Co. 


LADIES’ SHOES 


Tennis Oxfords— 95 
Tan and Black All at 1. 
(Have been 3.00 and 4.00.) 











To Close, Hand Made 


Lowest Prices, 


Laces and Made-Up Laces 


12-in. Eeru POINT D’IRLANDE, 
19 ets; 
value .75 


15-in. Net Top VENETIAN, 


4 ets; 
value 1.00 
4 to 8-in. POINT MARGOT, 


15, 25, ose 35°" 


JUST #% PRICE. 


RUSSIAN AND VENETIAN COLLARS. A Beau- 
tiful Novelty. 


3." 15.” 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


WOMEN’S 
SUMMER HOSIERY 


The white feet mean 





comfort in summer ; the 
black legs are dyed in 
the fadeless “anti-crock” 
fast-black dye. 


40-gauge fine maco 
cotton with double heels 
and toes—sizes 8 to 10. 
Fifty cents? No!* Twenty= 
five cents! 
25c. per pair. Postage § cents. 
$1.45 per 4 dozen. Postage 17 cents. 
$2.55 per dozen. Postage 35 cents. 

Helpful shopping catalogue free. 


SCHLESINGER & MAYER 
CHICAGO. 


* But they are actually worth it. 








Just Published, 


THE WOMEN’S CONQUEST OF NEW YORK: 


Being an Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Woman’s Rights Movement ; of the Grant 
of Female Suffrage ; of the Formation of the 
Area League ; of the Capture by the Women 
Voters of the Government of the City of 
New York by the Election as Mayoress of 
Bridget O’ Dowd; and of the Season of Female 
Despotism Which Thereafter Ensued, and 
Which Was Ended by an Appeal to Primitive 
Natural Law. By a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety of 1908. In ‘* Harper's 
Franklin Square Library.” Post 8vo, Paper 
Cover in Two Colors, 25 cents. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

CP” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





“0 Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 























FROM APVANOR SueETS oF “ THE sOMNIAG,” A NOVEL 


bother 





HIGH PRAISE. 
“A wane a doven things you've done,” said she, 
“Are up to Browning's beet, it seems to me.” 


Whereat my binshes glad could not be hid. 


I'd really dove far more than Browping did. 
For even Browning, tess T am a dunce, 
Could do tile lev best no more than one. 
SS 
Lend me a sovereign, w on, Bob?” r 
“Certainly, Take avy one you please. Which 1 it be, Emperor Wil- 
Queen Vict in? 


i B.— This joke is taken from the first namber of Have a Smile with Me, 
e new comic paper of Bttewyldd, Walcs 





— ~~» - 

“Uncertainty,” aaid Hawkins, “that's the quality. Uncertainty and 
ian a nterchangeable terme Give a woman a stone to throw ata 
ind she'll fling it through a pane of glass. She conidn’t hit a barn 

door with a Gat g wun.” ; 

“I doubt if she'd be fool enough to try,” said Mrs, Hawkins, quietly. 

— 

“ Well, Ethel, congratulate me. I've just éold my horse.” 

“Good; who bonght hit 

“Fy ir fat 

* Great svens, George, do yon realize what you have done? Alas! 

two weeks father will be forbidding me to see you.” 

a. 
I love the music of her eyes,” sang the poet 
What i te you poets !’ cried the critic. “Music of the eye! 
v the dence can the eye be musical ? 
Why not?” retorted the poet. “It's certainly an organ.” 
ny <a 

had been some distarbance in the kifehen, and the cook was 

‘ » stairs 
¥ bat ie that loud talking in the kitchen ?* demanded the head of the 


‘It's Mr. Hicke'’s coachman,” said the cook. 








Haven't I to mm not to entertain men in the kitchen ?” 
Ye hov \ hat's th'thrabble, Ol'm that disagreeable to ‘em they 
mad an’ talks loud, Av oi cud be entertainin’, *twud be more quiet 
a enn 
What's that noise s the owls began to hoot. 
it's a how “A his : 
“ Poh!” cried Willie “I know that, but what is it that’s howling ?” 
—_—>— 
onrn (in love I wish I knew how to make an impression on Miss 
art! 
rrY I'ry a diamond; that will leave its mark on the- hardest sub- 
. A 
yn't know what to give Dullard for his birthday. Can't you sug- 
Ww the supposition that one word is sufficient for a wise man, 


1 give Dullard a whole dictionary 





NO DECEPTION 


Young Fastkind. “1 rneveun?r YoU TOLD ME THIS HORSE Was WrreouT FarLT?” 


Mtableman. “So o1 mip, ere.” 


Young Faatkind,. “ Weis, | sOTIOR ONE OF HIS EYES If BLIND 
Stableman, “ Tuat’s woT M18 FAULT; #18; IT's DIS MISFORTUNE.’ 


NUTSHELL NOVELS 


BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 


Ase the ecrew of the hage veasel began to roll ap the Then Wallingford had left her, and it was with diffi- 
waters avd the greyhound moved slowly oat, Janet culty that she had restrained her teara Why had éhe 
»od by the maln-halyard« and gazed anxiously at the weakly consented to go abroad ? 


sea of faces standing on the plier, Why was Walling- happier here with Wallingford at her side? 
He had promised by the wae too late. The tickets had been bought, and the 
bore her the night before that he would be trunks holding all her snmmer costumes were even 
¢ to see ber off. She had remonstrated with him, now in the bold of the Platonic 


® not among them? 





ve, however, that he would be firm in hie resolve Day dawned, and at five o'clock, as we have seen, 
. 
ne 
*We eall very early, Harold,” she said “Don't place the ocean between ber and her love, but Wailing- 
mM need ep, and the vessel etarte at five ford was not to | 
thirty. To get there in time you'd have to get up at ed? Had he oversiept himself? 
four, Let us aay good-by now.” cold 


; 


good-by to you I love to say good-by to you, the capstan for support 
darling 


come, 


But stay, there were ten minutes yet. He might 
He was given to these little ex- 
travagances at times, and thie would account for the 
delay. She rushed to the turtle-back and gazed eagerly 
at theetreet, Yes, there wasac 
two trucks and backed by a horse-car. But was Wal- 
lingford in the cab? 

He was not, as we shall see. 

The bell rang, and all visitors were requested to go 
arhore; the gang-plank was hauled aboard, the whistle 
blew, and the scre 
backed out into the river. 
faded into a massy black. 

Janet turned with a sigh. 

Winter was in her heart, and the bleak ocean was 
before ber. He had promised, but he had not come! 


have taken a cab 





ford did not mean exactly what he said, and she did not 
demand a correction. 

“Very well, Harold,” she sald, simply. 
Au revoir until 5 a.m.” 


Javet had boarded the throbbing moneter that was to 


What could have happen- 
Had his love grown 
or, worte than all, had he been run over by a 
Wallingford had looked at her reproachfully cable-car? Prey to these disquieting reflections, Janet 
Janet.” he sald, taking her hand in his, “if you paced the taffrail, peering ont over the balwarks into 
gailed day before yesterday, still would I get up to the city, stopping ever and anon and leaning against 
Until he had not come, she 
had had lurking doubts if ehe really loved him. Now 
The giri smiled inwardly. She kuew that Walling- that he had not come she knew, and her face 
a« her heart confessed its secret She 
Wallingford with all her soul—and he? -He had not 


b tangled up between 


The people on ‘the plier 


Five days have elapsed. 
good sailor. She has not missed a meal. 
The moon js silvering the sea with her golden sheen, 
and Janet is promenadi 
thinking of Wallingf 


Janet has proved herself a 


and his singular aheence, 
when enddenly a figure looms up before her in the 
dark like an apparition 

“ Janet!” comes a familiar voice. 

The fair girl atarta, That voice! 
And yet how can it be Wallingford’s? He is in.New 
York. She is nearing Queenstown. 

* Harold's voice is strong, bat not strong enough 
for thie. It is my imagination!” 

Turning on her heel, she draws away from the figure 


that had loomed ap before ber, when again the voice 
EXPRESSING HIMSELF CAREFULLY. comer, pleadingly. 





TRUTHFUL. 


“WuaTt a noaem numeve rou ars!” 
” 
you saiv To Mes. LoneoutLy THAT SUR PIDN'T LOOK AS IF SHE COULD BF 


“| KNOW IT, BUT SUE LOOKS LIKE AN OLD MAID.” 


“Janet!” it says. “What have I done that you 
should cut me?” 

Again she turns, with a faint cry. In very truth, 
Wallingford stale before her. 

“You?” she cries. “You here?” 

** Yes--me,” he réplies. “* Mé, here!” 

Janet collapses. She falls inert into a steamer-chair, 
fortunately empty, that stands on the deck. 

“How. on earth—"’ she cries. “What brings yoa 
here?” 

“The ship,” said Wallingford, meekly. “Same 
thing as bronght you here,” be adds, gazing out into 
the mounlit sea. “You didn’t suppose I swam, did 

oun 
“ Bat—bat you never said you were coming,” she 
puts in, 

“ No—I didn’t know. But I'm here.” 

“ Bat how —how—how ?” implores she girl, 

“Do you remember my promise to see you off?” 

ae Yea.” 

“Icame. I-was here at four o'clock, and while I 
was waiting I sat down in the emoking-room. 1 had 
not slept all night, and I was tired. I fell asleep.” 


























ASPERITY, THY NAME IS MAN. 


Hawkins (who has packed hia valise, to 
Mrs. H., who has packed nine trunks and a 
hamper). **Convounn tt, Maup, | oan’? sxe 





Tun” WOTHER OF Miss Loncout.n, anp sur Loos 


“ And when you waked ?” 

** It was half past Upree.in the afternoon. America 
was out of sight. 1 was on board this veseel with 
fifteen cents in niy pocket. The pilot had gone ashore, 
andl was in for a trip to Earepe.” 

“But that,” says Janet, with a snspicions glance at 
Wallingford—* that was five days ago. Why have you 
not sought me out in the interim?" 

Wallingford wag silent for a moment, and save for a 
sigh, oa perceptible, one would not have known 
that he lived. 

“ Why?" he repeated, wearily 

“Yes—I me fm Smitherby, your former flancée—" 

“Pormer? Is there a latter?” he cries, starting 
from the rail against which he bad beeu leaning 

* No,” she answers, prondly; “thete isi no latter, 
baut—but you have behaved so strangely I doubt if we 
can ever again bethesame. Why have you net senght 
me-out iw the interval? Upon your answer de 
your fate.” 

Wallingford again was silent. He left the rafl and 
walked a short distance down the deck. Then he re- 


“You insist upon knowing ?” he demands, hoarsely. 
“I do!” she replies, firmly, and fearful lest the 
beating of her hewrt shall reach his ears and betray 
the fact that she etill loves him. 
“Then you shall hear,” he says. “ You shall hear, 
Janet Smitherby. Ihave not been near you in the in- 
terval because I- Oh, Janet, 
why must you know?” 
* Betatise I niuat,” she replies. 
‘Then hear — because I — be- 
cause I have been so beastly sea- 
sick ever since we started that 
I cenidn’t move [” 
Eprron'’s Nore.—Miss With- 
4 erup contemplates making a 
three volume novel of 
this exciting story, bat 
at our request she has 
promised not to write 
the additional chapters 
until the public has been 
heard from. In the 
event of our receiving 
30,000 requests fora con- 
tinuance by return mail, 
“The Somniac 
wil) be continued 
in our mext bat 
one. 


WHY YOU MAKE MF PO ALL Tut PacktnG, It JUST WEARS ME OUT, AND UNFITS ME FOR EVERY- 


TUNG. 
wai.” 


You WOMEN HAVE NO CONSIDERATION FOR ANYBODY WHEN YOU ONCE GET HOLD OF A 





























SUPPLEMENT 


SOME SOUTHERN STREFTS. 


HE gentle Elia will always have a vast 

following in those who ever turn with 
fresh interest to ‘‘ the cheerful streets,” and 
*‘love the very smoke of the town.” Tosuch 
spirits the city stones yield, if not sermons— 
and to the searcher these are not wantin 
—certainly what may be called diversified 


essays. 

The streets of-ngagly all-large cities bear 
a general family resemblance; the rush and 
bustle of one differs not tly from an- 
other. Richard Harding Davis graphically 
pictures Broad way, ‘where every man seems 
to be trying to catch up with the man just 
in front of him,” and ‘‘so intent are they 
upon their errands that they would not rec- 
ognize their own wives if they passed them,” 
and the description might be fitted to other 
city streets. After leaving Baltimore, go- 
ing farther South, the aspect of the street 
changes, the deafening roar and frantic hurry 
begin perceptibly to abate, A fair sample 
of Southern streets may be found on the 
thoroughfares of a lively inland city, one of 
the large tobacco marts of the South, and an 
important railroad centre. Electric cars are 
buzzing along, there is a great and busy 
clatter of drayage of every description, the 
sidewalks are well crowded, and everywhere 
are evidences of prosperous business, but 
modern progress and improvement have not 
yet entirely thrust the picturesque and ori- 
ginal from these streets. 

The walkways are not over wide, but, save 
when some portly black Aunties with huge 
baskets block the way, or a pert self-assert- 
ing young negro who ‘don’t tu’n out fer 
nobody,” few passers are unduly jostled or 
pushed aside. Here and there a group of 
men, perhaps two or three women, pause in 
the middle of the sidewalk and exchange 
greetings, often extending into animated con- 
versation; these are most amiably walked 
around by more hurried but apparently sym- 
pathetic wayfarers. Old negroes a both 
sexes amble along, accosting acquaintances 
with solicitous inquiries after their health, 
which is usually “mighty porely,” or ‘‘jus’ 
tol’ble, thank God!” Black women with 
enormous baskets or bundles of clothes bal- 
anced upon their heads walk by with a 
stately grace a grand dame might envy, but 
find impossible to copy. Bevies of bright- 
faced girls a along distributing smiling 
salutations, and from the number of lifted 
hats and words of passing greeting, the 
stranger naturally infers that in this socia- 
ble city visiting lists must be greatly out of 
proportion to its size. The infrequency of 
these street amenities in the surging crowds 
of larger cities gives the Southerner a pang 
of homesickness Such a lonely one wrote 
from New York, “ I have never seen so many 
people together, and so few who bowed to each 
other.” 

You encounter no street venders, no for- 
lorn women or girls with basket or tray of 
notions aud weardey jewelry, no paper flower 
or balloon man, no beggars, pod but rarely 
the advertised blind man. No hand-organs 
or concertinas wail at the corners. You hear 
no street cries, not even newsboys; these gen- 
erally confine their trade to railroad depots, 
but of late have begun to invade the street 
cars in search of custom. 

At corners, usually near hotels, bootblacks 
offer their services; and here also many idle 
negroes congregate—a laughing, dirty, good- 
natured crowd, exchanging much shrewd 
original witticism among themselves. 

A sharp creaking smites your ear, and you 
turn to see a primitive - appearing vehicle, 
whose ungreased axles protest thus against 
neglect, drawn by oxen incased in a wonder- 
ful harness of old rope and a few leather 
straps, the whole presided over by a gray- 
headed Uncle, probably not only owner, but 
also manufacturer of wagon and harness. 
The custom of driving oxen in harness may 
be peculiar to this section; it is rare to-see 
such a team simply yoked and guided. by 
the goad. Often the ox team is supplement- 
ed unscripturally by a mule driven tandem. 
Electric power and that of oxen appear the 
antipodes of locomotion; but on these cheer- 
ful streets no one shows. surprise at sharp 
contrasts, and the obliging motor-men, after 
repeatedly sounding warning gongs, slow up 
to accommodate the lumbering vehicles as 
they cross the track, 

And now your attention is called to a long 
line of wagons of the old-time ‘* schooner” 
shape—very facsimiles of the pictured em- 
igrant wagons which in old geographies pre- 
faced the section devoted to the Western 
States. The cloth tops were once white, but 
now, as well as drivers and horses (of which 
there are usually four), are ‘‘ stained with 
the variation of each soil” through which 
all have tugged with the freight of tobacco. 
You notice the frying-pan and coffee-pot con- 
spicuously secured to the wagon-side—for 
these wagoners often travel long distances 
from the plantation to this market, and find 
it needful to camp out on the way. As the 
Wagons pass slowly out of sight, a clear | 
musical fote, near akin to that of a bugle, 
rises over the street din. Ona corner stands 
a stalwart negro blowing a tin horn five feet 
or more in length. This is the summons to 
a ‘‘tobacco break,” or sale of the simply 
cured weed to manufacturers, in some of the 
many warehouses of the city. 

There is a great deal of laughter on these 
streets—it may be of the sort which marks 
the vacant mind in many instances, but it is 





jolly, and gives cheeriness to the surround- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ings. Nor can one go far without catch- 
ing a note of song, especially on streets not 
strictly devoted to business. Ragged black 
and brown urchins, whose round shining faces 
prove that the inner man is better proviied 
for than the outer, walk or saunter by, whist- 
ling or singing inclear true notes which might 
have been borrowed from a rg ee 
Draymen sing as they guide their loaded 
horses; women and girls croon not unmusic- 
ally as they pass with basket or bundle. 
Airs first heard in some opera in Northern 
cities float away South, and are faithfully re- 
produced by the song-loving African. 

It is indeed a motley throng. Elegantly 
dressed, graceful white women walk beside 
strapping black market-women, whose short 
skirts reveal their clumsy shoes, and whose 
head-covering is frequently an end of their 
gay blanket shawls, and baskets of eggs, 
onions, and ‘‘ greens” brush with democratic 
equality against the last style in wraps and 
silken gowns; nurses with white caps con- 
trasting strongly against black or brown 
faces Tead rosy, daintily clad children, or 
push cherubic babies in carriages; quick- 
stepping men elbow ragged, lounging ne- 
groes; men of stalwart, almost gigantic stat- 
ure, whose bronzed faces and careless gait be- 
speak them from the country, stand on the 
curb-stone, or wait patiently at store doors, 
while the little wife or fair-faced daughter 
completes her shopping. Two articles of 
modern fashionable usage you may look for 
(as yet) in vain upon these cheerful streets— 
the spying lorgnette and the supercilious 
eye-glass. But in all this crowd of varied 
types one may safely assert there will not 
be found a person, black or white, who 
will stare rudely, or show any degree of sur- 
prise if asked by a stranger a question or 
direction, or consider that in so doing an un- 
due liberty has heen taken. 

Lucy RanpoL_pa FLEMING. 


THE TIPS OF KINGS. 


h he tipping system as it prevails in Eu- 

rope is considered by most American 
travellers to be an unmitigated nuisance. 
We Americans claim, however, to be every 
one of us kings in our own right, and so be- 
fore complaining let us see what other kings 
have had to do in the same line. On inves- 
tigation we find that the presents of a royal 
personage, both to attendants and to ser- 
vants, are regulated strictly by precedent, 
insomuch so that they must not fall below a 
certain amount, which varies according to 
the position of the donor. The Emperor 
Napoleon was most profuse when he came 
to England in 1855; but the most magnificent 
visitor ever known in the annals of the Eng- 
lish court was the Emperor Nicholas, who, 
when he visited England in 1844, left two 
thousand pounds to be distributed among 
the servants at Windsor Castle, while the 
housekeeper there was given a parure of 
diamonds worth one thousand pounds. The 
six lords who were in waiting during his 
visit each received a splendid gold snuff-box, 
with the Emperor's portrait set in diamonds; 
each equerry and the grooms-in-waiting got 
a similar snuff-box with his Imperial Maj- 
esty’s cipher in diamonds; a bushel of rings, 
watches, and brooches were distributed 
among minor functionaries, two thousand 
eight hundred pounds was given in charity, 
and five hundred pounds for the cup at As- 
cot, which was continued annually for ten 
years. The most liberal visitor since 1855 
was the King of the Netherlands when he 
crossed the Channel to attend the marriage 
of the Duke of Albany, who on lis depart- 
ure left behind him gifts to the value of 
thousands of pounds. 
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FORK THE BAPY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'TI. 
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Liberal Samples by mail ro cents. Agents wanted. CIRCU- 
CARS FREE. ‘Wom. M. Chase, 209 State St., Chicago. “ os 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal Bekins 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one of 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 






Pv! Le Seu . : 


NOMRISHES 


: Body ou 
o/*" Rerresnes| Drain 


@| Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 4ND GROCERS, 


Sent Fr@@, aium: 75 portarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

















@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. 1@ 











** The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence."’ 


A great deal. 


tains the pa 





What’s in a Name? 


For instance, if you see Whiting’s name on a 
box of stationery, you at once rest assured that the box con- 
per which the best society has decreed must be 
used in polite correspondence, and which is made by the 
Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., and New 


York. 


For over a quarter of a century this Company has been 
making papers which have met the most exacting requirements of the best society 


everywhere. All] stationers have them. 


Insist on having Whiting’s papers. 





Rae’s Lucca Oil ” 


The Perfection - - 


of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, 
**For Excellence of the Product 


and Size of Manufaoture. 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. 


and Fine, Olive 


Pond a rete 


Flavor.” 












Mrs. Graham’s 
CUCUMBER and ‘ 
ELDER FLOWER‘ 
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CREAM } White 


Mountain 
Freezer 


oa Cream can be prod ood ce tin pe by one- 
. . ws 

half the price cha: : by confectin Me 4 
Tasity. A copy of “ n es rs 
tone or aeg Shep ask rn hs 
mail -¥ §-— 1 


ied free. Send your name 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN PREEZER CO., Nashua, N. 11. 
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Your Beauty coanznen '* 


HOTHING WILL IMPROVE IT AS MUCH AS 


TOILET CREAM 





Children Cry for + pagan Castoria. 
5 








is ball bearing, set 


in steel cups, pleying 
against steel cones. 
Running easy —riding easy. 
No wheel has better material, better finish, 
better design than the Impertat. Up to 
and guaranteed. Write today for catalogue 
of styles, prices, etc. , 


The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. 
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To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s CompLexion Powper gives fresher} 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the 
Ohio River a full line of tourist excursion 
tickets to all the lake, mountain, and sea- 
shore resorts in the Eastern and Northern 
States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 81. 
Before deciding upon your summer outing 
it would be well to consult the B. & O. 
Book of ‘‘ Routes and Rates for Summer 
Tours.” All B. & O. Ticket Agents at 
principal points have them, and they will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of ten cents, by 
Chas. O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 





A Pure Cream-of-Tartar ° 
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SUMMER NIGHTS 


TOU talk of summer nights 
y Of heavens set with stars! 
I see the flare of city lights 
I hear the trolley cars 
In vain I try to sleep 
And rhymes and verses say; 
No slumber comes my brain to steep 
Until the dawn of day 


A SHAKESPEARE DINNER. 


BY MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND. 

TE had been studying Shakespeare all 
VW winte meeting one evening in the 
week n ecuring all the bright and shin 
ing lite lights that could be coaxed 
bribe ‘ driven to let us read the great 
master by the aid of their superior illamina 
1 n 

Each iady member was alternately hostess 
but by the time that the honor fell to my 
lot the s no one left among the literary 
lions who could even *‘ roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove.” 

All such resources for supplementing my 
deficiencies in the charming art of entertain 
ing were exhausted. Recalling the remark 
of a noted caterer that ‘if you invite people 


to eat, they always accept with pleasure,” I 


determined to ask all our little club to a din 
ner, and request them to come In costume 
Shakespearian, of course 

Women like to ‘‘dreas up,” and enjoy tax 
ing the genuity, so I knew that I could 
count upon them; and as all the men were 


married except one—who was a natural dan 


dy—lI relied upon wifely influence. Besides 
which, we had all come to know one another 
well « zh to dare to wear whatever we 


pleased, and depend upon home talent for our 


effects of costume 

On the evening named our guests all ap 
penred in gala attire and in high good-hu 
mor. Our worthy Doctor's rotund propor 
tions were little exaggerated to represent 
Falstaff; Lady Macbeth was magnificent in 
i trailing robe of black and a diadem of gilt 


Malvolio 
Katherine 


ger at her belt 
gartered hose,” 
the Shrew looked very flerce—when she could 
remember not to smile—and Ophelia ap 
peared bewitchingly nmmad with straw and 
poppies in her hair, which she insisted in 
in a Psyche knot 
is Hamlet 


paper, a loy Gag 
cine in CTORS 


wearing 


looked like an un 


Our dandy 


dertaker or a. hired “ mute” at an English 
funeral, and Othello like a plain unheroic 
mulatto, his face stained with walnut juice, 
and wearing a wig of tightly curled horse 
hair 

My husband was gorgeous as Cardinal 


Wolsey, in a cassock of the material known 

s “‘turkey-red His tonsure had been the 
work of Time. Lastly, 1 appeared as Por 
tian in my husband's old college gown and 
* mortar- board.” 

The composition of the “menu,” which 
was expressed entirely in quotations from 
the immortal bard, was a work of no slight 
effort. ‘To select something appropriate to 
each guest from the same source was more 
simple. Having a little skill with my brush, 
I painted in water-color a small head of 
Shakespeare — enclosed in a small ring of 
gilt by way of frame and finish—at the top 
of a bit of bolting-cloth the size of my hand, 
backed with a pink satin ribbon fringed at 
the ends 

Below the head was written in gilt letter 
ing the following 


MENU 
asire of an oyster.” 
(Antony ant Cleopatra ) 
Ezpect spoon meat. 
Comedy of Errors.) 
i tiny kiekehawa.’ 
(King Henry 1V.) 
was well fahed for.’ 
(Winter's Tale.) 
No Sheep, @weet lamb.” 
(Levees Leber's Lost ) 
‘*Tis I, the early village enex.” 
(Richard IIT.) 
“T have a dish of doves.” 
(Merchant of Venice.) 
yneen of curds and cream.” 
(Winter's Tale.) 
thy kindness freezes 
(King John.) 
A dish fit for the gods 
(Juliue Covsar.) 
et last, to make the end more sweet.” 
(King Richard 11.) 


“This tr 


* Protty litt 


fish 


This 


*, mutton? 


“The 


“Thou art all ice, 


* The 


dainti 


Which being interpreted would read 


Oysters 
Clear Soup 
Bouchées & la reine. 
Spring Lamb 
Chicken Timbales 
Squahe. 
Cheese Souffiée. 
Ice-Cream 
Strawberries. 
Bonbons 


Champagne was described as the 


“Monarch of the vine.’ 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


For our pretty Ophelia: 


“There's nothing i!) can dwell in such a temple.” 
(Tempest. ) 
Malvolio 


‘I could have better spared a better man.” 
(King Henry iv ) 
For Katherine the Shrew, whose tongue 
had honey as well as gall 


“Whose words all ears took captive.” 
(Al's Well That Ends Well.) 


For Lady Macbeth: 


“A child of our grandmother Eve." 
(Love's Labor's Lost.) 


Which chanced to be appropriate, since the 
wifely influence of both ladies has been much 


| criticised 


nimble 


For my husband, I found a selection most 
fitting 


“He ja th 


half part of a blessed man, left to be 
finished by such as she!” 


(King John.) 
And for myself I modestly claimed no 
greater distinction than, 
“A female, or for thy more sweet understanding— 
a woman.” (Love's Labor's Lost.) 
Our winter's training had made our wits 
in using familiar phrases quoted 
from the greatest of the poets —ns, for in- 
stance, when offering some dainty, my hus- 
band asked 
“Will't please you taste of what is here?” 
( Tempest.) 
To which Othello replied 
“Thanks, it is a dish that I do love to feed upon.” 
(Taming of the Shrew.) 


After dinner we played a game in which 


| we tested one another's memory to name the 





(Antony and Cleopatra.) ™ 


Our guests did ample justice to the meal, 
and the quotations were readily traced to 
their sources by such trained students 

The selections intended to be descriptive 
of or appropriate to the guests caused much 
merriment 

For Dr. Falstaff, I found 


“Tf the rascal have 
me love him.’ 


not given me me ~“licines to make 
King Henry IV.) 


For Hamlet, the dandy 


“Hie was indeed the 
did dreas themselves. 


giass wherein the nob 


(Ring Henry IV) 


nality and common-sense to purpose. 





youth | 


sources of familiar quotations. The one 
most successful received as a prize a daintily 
bound little volume of Shakespeare's England, 
by William Winter, humorously described 
as ‘‘A Winter's Tale.” 


ONE SOLUTION. _ 
months ago a clever little 


N°? many 
4% Southern woman, forced by the ill 
health of her husband to be the provider of 
their small family, and being compelled to 
seek a cooler climate, came to New York, 
There was one point on which she felt very 
secure—she was an excellent cook. Very 
soon she had collected three classes in cook- 
ing, which, however, as the winter pro- 
gressed, dwindled to a single scholar 

In her emergency she turned her origi 
She 
engaged to teach her one remaining pupil's 
hired girl how to be a good servant—how 
to cook, wait at table, serve a course dinner 
or lunch, and, in short, to relieve the tired 
hovsekeeper of the care and tax of strength 
of which a very incompetent servant is the 
inevitable cause 

She succeeded perfectly. For her service 
she received twenty-five dollars, and as the 
servant is as yet a fixture in the household, 
the scheme seems to be a success 

Her plan of procedure is briefly as fol- 
lows: She entered the family as an inmate 
on Monday morning, and followed each duty 
carefully, explaining the reason for each 
change in the faulty service. The breakfast 
over, the rooms were gone 
point being fully emphasized, and the ser 
vant required to perform the corrected duty 

Three or four times the beds were pulled 
to pieces until a faultless surface was the re- 
sult 


The lunch was fully explained, and this | 


well over, the usnal routine of silver-clean 
ing, care of the glass-ware, china, knives, 
etc., were gone into carefully. Then the 
preparation for the great meal of the day— 
dinner—was begun 

To go through the preparation and service 
of dinner, the proper arrangement and dis- 
position of the used and unused dishes, was 
forcibly impressed. 

The following day or days, as necessity 
demanded, the servant.was required to per- 
form her new duties without help, only an 
occasional hint or suggestion keeping her in 
her reconstructed course of action. 

After the third day, as a rule;Tt was found 
to be unnecessary to do more than give 
the general directions for the day, although 
there are doubtless servants <3 are 
receptive enough to improve so rapidly 

Her signal success in this instance was 
the means of some one else hearing of her 
novel occupation, and now there are always 
several engagements ahead. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ soap does 
nothing but cleanse; it 
has no medical prop- 
erties. 

Use it always and 
give it time. 

It brings back 
health 


of health to many a 
sallow skin. 


and the color 
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sasesesesasesasesesesasesesesesese 
When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first. discovered and made 
Extract of Beef, the cost of a single pound of 
it was about $14.00. Now, millions of jars of 
his world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- 

sixth of ite first coat. * * 
Get the genuine with 

thie signature in bine: 








Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 


CIRO con 


SILVER 
Ole the ‘figure of a 


eect 


None other is genuine, 


We do not employ pediers. 
If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., fw Vet, 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
_ POWDER 


Approved by the Highest 

Medical Authorities 
ae a Perfect Sapatory 
Totlet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 

Posftively R Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 

Skin, Sunbyrn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pim ples, and 

Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. rated 











| Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Draggist o- mailed 


for B cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name thic paper.) 
GERBHAKD MENNEN ©O., Newark, N. J. 


Headache Richard m 
ea TABLETS 


are a positive 
Cc ure d Remedy for 


Nervous and Mental Exhaustion, Over- 

taxed Energy, or Acute Attacks of Indi- 

gestion. At all Druggisis. 24 Tablets, 25 

Sample Free. 

Boesenroth-Obermann Medicine Co., Chemists, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The B. & H. Lamps 


Are PREFERRED by EVERYONE 






in every respect. 
Double Centre 
Draught, 


Brightest Light, 
Eany Lighting 


Beauty of Designs 


Largest Variety 
AREA 
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Popular. 
Send for our little 
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about this wonderfui 
Lamp. 


we oes LINE OF BRONZE ART GOODS, Gas 
© ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


BRADLEY & _AUBBARD MFG. CO., 
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pacvemEe: BE MERIDEN, CONN. 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 


ou will say—if you spend 10 
a for a stick off 



















Will removeall Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families, Compounded by Dr. Tompson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
Boxes, §0¢, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10¢, Sample sent free on application. Address 


Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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